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BLACKWOODS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. 
Lociz ROBERTSON, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies, 
College. With an Introduction by Professor MASSON, Crown 8vo, 3s 


ENGLISH VERSE FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. By the 
same Author. 1 vol, Crown 8vo. [/mmediately. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Rev. Dr. 


Mackay, F.R.G.S. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Ke- 
written. With numerous Illustrations specially prepared for this 
edition. Crown 8vo. [/n active preparation. 

HANDBOOK OF MENTAL ARITHMETIC: a Complete 
Course of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic, with Answers. 264 pp., 
2s. 6d. Also in Six Parts (Standards I.-VII.), each containing 1200 
Examples, with Answers. Limp cloth, 6d, each. 

STEPHENS’ CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
TURE. 22nd Thousand. Revised and largely Re-written by JAMES 
MACDONALD, F.R.S.E. With numerous Illustrations. 1s, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, Complete in One Volume. 


288 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


[Jmmediately. 
EXERCISES IN MENSURATION. 128 pp. Cloth, ts. 


Also in Two Parts. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. each, ANSWERS to 
Parts I, and I1., price 2d. each. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. For Senior 


Pupils. Containing upwards of 8000 Examples and 750 Extracts from 
Examination Papers. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. With 
Answers, 38. 6d. 


DR. PAGE'S INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 13th Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
by Professor LAPWORTH. 2s. 6d. 


DR. PAGE’S ADVANCED PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Revised by Professor LAPWORTH. 3rd Edition. §s. 


DR. PAGE'S INTRODUCTORY GEOLOGY. 


Edition. Revised by Professor LAPWORTH. 3s. 6d. 


DR. PAGE’S ADVANCED GEOLOGY. New Edition. 


Revised by Professor LAPWORTH. [in preparation, 


TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. For Junior Students. By 


12th 


Professor NICHOLSON. 5th Edition. With numerous Engravings, 
tos. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By Professor 
NICHOLSON. 3rd Edition. 1s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By 
Professor NICHOLSON. 6th Edition. 3s. 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, Con- 


taining numerous Exercises. New Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


A WORKING HANDBOOK OF THE ANALYSIS OF 


SENTENCES. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


PLAIN PRINCIPLES OF PROSE COMPOSITION. By 
Professor MINTO. Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 
ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. By Dr. James 


CuRRIE. 54¢4 Thousand, 1s. 6d. 

UUTLINES OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. Avex. 
MACKAY. 191s¢ Thousand, Revised, 1s. 

INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. ALex. Mackay. 
18th Edition, Revised. 2s. 

ELEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. Avex. 
MACKAY. 55¢h Thousand, Revised. 3s. 

MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. Avex. 
MACKAY. 11th Thousand, Revised. 7s, 6d. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Pronouncing, 
Etymological, and Explanatory. Eleventh Edition, with Supplement. 


Crown 8vo, 800 pp. 7S. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


MESSRS. LONCMANS & CO’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


THE STARK-MUNRO LETTERS. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “ The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes," &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


JOAN HASTE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
With 20 Illustrations by F, S. Wilson. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“* Joan Haste’ is, in fact,a novel for those who like their incidents hot and 
strong."—Newcastle Daily Leader, 


“* Some of the minor characters are admirably drawn, with a savour of Dickens ; 
notably Mrs. Bird, who receives Joan in her hour of trial, with her quaint ménage 
and afflicted family, . . . The book is well and fully illustrated,”—Vanity Fair. 


“ Readers will recognize all the vigour which made Mr. Haggard’s earlier works 
so popular, but which in this instance is tempered by greater skill and restraint in 
execution, and by a more matured conception of human character and life.” 

Glasgow Herald, 


“No country house will be without a copy, and no sportsman 
ever go a journey without his ‘ Badminton Magazine.’” 
LAND AND WATER. 


No, 2 is now Ready. Price One Shilling. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


1. THE SPORT OF RAJAHS. Major R. S. 8. Baden-Powell. 


Illustrated by the Author, 


2. SPORT IN THE NEW FOREST. The Hon. Gerald Lascelles. 
Illustrated by G. E. Lodge and A. Thorburn, 


3. ASCOT REMINISCENCES. The Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. 
Illustrated by N. Arthur Loraine and J. Charlton, 


4. ON THE SANDHILLS. 
Illustrated by H. G. Massey. 


Horace Hutchinson. 


5. PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. Lord Walsingham. 


Illustrated by A. Thorburn, 


6. THE BEST ELEVEN. (z.) H. Perkins, Sec. of M.C.C., 


(2.) C. W. Alcock, Sec. of Surrey C.C. 


7. OLD SPORTING PRINTS. Hedley Peek. 
I 


Ilustrated. 


8. FENCING. Miss May G. Norris. 
Illustrated by E. Sparks and F, Craig. From Sketches by the Author. 


9. THE DEE. G. Christopher Davies. 
Illustrated by N. J. Gibb. 


1o,. MODERN YACHTS AND YACHT RACING. 
Illustrated by R. T. Prichett. 
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Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LOW’S CHEMICAL LECTURE CHARTS. A Series of 


TWENTY-Five SHEETS, 40 in. by 30 in. Price £1 11s. 6d. net. Backed with 
boy 42 10s. net. Backed with linen, varnished, and mounted on rollers, 
3 TOS, net. 

The Schoolmaster (Aug. 24, 1895) says of the Charts :—‘‘ The number of charts in 
this series is twenty-five, but as nearly every sheet gives two or more distinct draw- 
ings, a very considerable amount of ground is covered by them, As regards the 
gous character of the set, the th ical, experimental, and practical aspects of 

¢ subject are all represented. All such di as can readily and speedily be 
drawn upon the blackboard by the teacher in the course of his lesson have very pro- 
perly been omitted. The drawings are nearly all in outline, are clear and exact, and 

ree from unnecessary detail. They are certainly to be considered very suitable for 
class and we commend them to the notice of all whose teaching of chemistry is 
not strictly elementary.” 


WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


By R. L. TAYLOR, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
Teacher of Chemistry and Physics in the Central Higher-Grade School, Manchester, 


CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. Adapted for the Ele- 


mentary Stage of the Science and Art Department’s Examinations in Inorganic 
Chemistry. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. Illustrated. With 200 Questions and 
Problems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

** Covers the whole ground of the Elementary Stage of the Science and Art De- 
partment’s Examination, and forms generally an excellent introduction to the study 
oO istry, the tions of chemi mena being unusually full.” 

School Board Chronicle. 


THE STUDENT'S CHEMISTRY. Adapted for the Ad- 


vanced Stage of the Science and Art Department's Examinations, the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations, the London University Examinations, &c. 
With over 600 Questions and Problems, Table of Spectra, &c. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 360 pp. 5s. With Key to Problems, 6s. 6d. 

“Mr. Taylor has hit the mark well in his attempt to produce a text-book of 
chemistry for students who wish to reach the level of the yt seven Stage of the S. 
and A. Department. While he has been careful not to include too much mere 
detail, he has not thereby rendered his manual i plete or insuffici He has 
«: deavoured to make his descriptions of methods and explanations of reactions quite 
up to date. The concluding chapters set forth the principal theories in such a way 
as to enable the student to grasp their import readily.”"—Schoolmaster. 


CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, WITH SOLUTIONS: being 
the Key to the Problems in “Chemistry for Beginners” and ‘‘ The Student's 
Chemistry.” By R. L. Taytor and S. Parrisu, A.R.C.S, (London), Teacher 
¢ ey in the Central Higher-Grade School, Leeds. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ This is the ao map of Mr. Taylor’s ‘Student’s Chemistry.’ Full and in- 
telligible solutions of the problems in the latter work are given.” —Schoolmaster. 


ANALYSIS TABLES FOR CHEMICAL STUDENTS: 

Adapted for the Advanced Stage of Practical Inorganic Chemistry, and the Ele 

mentary and Advanced Stages of Practical Organic Chemistry (Revised Syllabus’ 
1892). Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


CHEMISTRY BOOKS. 


By JOHN MILLS, F.R.A.S. 


ALTERNATIVE ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY : being a 


Course of Lessons adapted to the requirements of the New Syllabus of 
ay recently instituted by the Science and Art ment. With a 
Preface by Professor Thorpe, F.R.S. Illustrated with Sixty-five Drawings. 
Crown 8vo, 104 pages, cloth, rs. 6d. 

**It is a practical and business-like manual, clear in its descriptions, and illustrated 


by a number of serviceable d 


CHEMISTRY FOR STUDENTS. A Text-Book for the 


Elementary Course, Science and Art Department. With over 300 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANSWERS TO EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. Alterna. 


tive Course, 1887-91 inclusive. Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. 


ANSWERS TO EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN 


CHEMISTRY. Theoretical and Practical. Ordinary Course, 1887-91 inclusive. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. 


The New Class Book for Teachers. No Assistant or Pupil Teacher should 
be without it. 


JACKSON’S COMPENDIUM. A Practical Reference and 


Guide Book for Daily Use in the ‘Teaching of Handwriting. With Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and an Appendix on American Penmanship, Crown 8vo, price 1s. 


Seconp Epirion, Greatly Enlarged. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF HANDWRITING. 


A Practical Manual for the Guidance of Inspectors, School Boards, Teachers, 
and Students. With Diagrams and Illustrations. By Joun Jackson, F.E.LS., 
Originator of the System of Upright Penmanship. 


“. . . His instructive, persuasive, and withal most readable work . . . may fairly 


claim to be the most complete practical Handbook on Hand 
which has yet appeared.” Board Chronicle. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICS AND HYDRO- 
STATICS, By Hersert Hancock, M.A., F.RA.S., F. R.Met.Soc., late 
Scholar and Triple Prizeman at St. John’s Colleze, Cambridge, Lecturer on 
Geometry to the Architectural Association, London, and Mathematical Master 
- py School, Woodford, London. With over 400 diagrams. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 

“ This book is the embodiment of a series of notes which the author has written 
or his own use when lecturing on this subject. He has now so arranged them that 

b the help of copious illustrative examples and diagrams taken from common 

objects, the student may be able to master the fundamental principles upon which a 

knowledge of mechanics and hydrostatics is based.” —Auilder, 


THERMO-DYNAMICS : Treated with Elementary Mathe- 
matics, and containing applications to Animal and Vegetable Life, Tidal Friction, 
and 1g By J. Parker, M.A. With num-rous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 


Tos. 6d. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LimiTep. 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL $ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ya CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltp., beg leave to announce that 
they have undertaken the SoLE AGENCY for the Sale in Great 
Britain, the Colonies, and the Continent, of the TECHNICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS and the SCIENTIFIC TEXT- 
BOOKS of Messrs. WILEY & SONS, of New York, the 
most important publishers of books of this class in the United States. 


Messrs. WILEY’S PUBLICATIONS deal with—AcricuL- 
TURE—MILITARY AND NAVAL ENGINEERING—ASTRONOMY—BOTANY 
—ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—CHEMISTRY, ASSAY- 
ING, ANC METALLURGY—CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND 
SURVEYING—GEOMETRY AND MATHEMATICS—HYGIENE—MECHANICS 
—MINERALOGY AND MINING—PxYSICS, including LiGHT, HEAT, MAc- 
NETISM, AND ELECTRICITY. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have now made arrangements for dis- 

laying Messrs. Wiley & Sons’ Publications as_well as the 
feducational and Scientific Works, Models, Diagrams, 
&c., which they themselves produce and publish. With this object, 
A LARGE AND WELL-LIGHTED SHOW-ROOM has 
been fitted up on the ground floor, at No. 11 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., where intending purchasers are invited to inspect the 
publications referred to, as well as specimens of Educational and 
Scientific Diagrams, Models, Apparatus, &c. 


NEW BOOKS. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICAL EN- 


GINEERING. By Witrrip M.I.Mech.E., Head of the 
Engineering Department at the Goldsmiths’ Company's Institute, 
New Cross. 8vo, nett, ros. 


FIGURE DRAWING AND COMPOSITION. 


Being a number of Hints for the Student and Designer upon the 
Treatment of the Human Figure. By RICHARD G, HATTON, Head 
Master, Art School, Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
With 500 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, gs. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN. 


An Advanced Text-Book on Decorative Art. By FRANK G. JACKSON. 
Lecturer on Principles of Ornament, &c., in the Birmingham School 
of Art. With 700 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, gs. 


ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING, An Edu- 


cational and Technical Guide for Teachers and Learners. By E. R. 
TAYLOR, Head Master of the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. 
With over 600 Diagrams and Illustrations. Second Edition. Imperial 
8vo, ros, 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lutrep, LONDON. 


J. M. DENT & CO.'S LIST. 


TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Isragt GoLLancz, with title-page designed by WALTER CRANE. 
New Volumes now ready. HENRY VIII, and HAMLET. 

Limp cloth, 1s. net; paste grain roan, 1s. 6d. net per volume. For the use of 
Lecturers and Teachers there is an edition printed on Writing Paper, with 
broad margins for manuscript notes, at 1s. 6d. net per volume. _ : a 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Such an edition desired so long, long desired in vain, is 
now at last to be had. The Temple Shakespeare seems to approach nearer to the 
desired ideal than any other which we know of. So the Temple Shakespeare is, as 
it were, the sum of all that is desirable, and the sooner those who are honourab ly 
responsible for it bring out the rest of the volumes the better all lovers of delightful 
books will be pleased.” 


N.B.—Upwards of 250,000 volumes of the TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE 


have so far been sold. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF COLERIDGE. 


Selected and Edited by Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A. Fcap 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, with an Etched Portrait, 3s. 6d. net. a: 
Times.—‘‘ A charmingly printed volume, which contains not only Coleridge's 
three or four supreme ms, but all that a moderately fastidious taste can admit to 
be good poetry, together with a subtle appreciation of Coleridge’s poetry by Mr. 
Brooke.” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Study in Eliza- 


bethan Literature. By Barrett WENDELL, Assistant Professor of English 
at Harvard College. Cloth, crown 8vo, 4s. net. “i 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ We have no hesitation in describing (this) as the best critical 
handbook to Shakespeare known to us... sponte dapted for students, and 
might quite well be used as a text-book for advanced classes; but experts also may 
read it with pleasure and advantage . .. a thoughtful, helpful, and altogether 
competent piece of work.” 


XENOPHON’S ART OF HORSEMANSHIP. 


Translated, with Chapters on the Greek Riding-Horse and with Notes, by 
Morris H. Morcan, Ph.D., with 34 reproductions of Illustrations of the 
Horse in classic art. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Manchester Guardian.— Dr. Morgan's translation is faithful and scholarly. A 
careful comparison of much of it with the original has not revealed a single error 
any importance.” 


LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF THE DRAMA- 


TISTS who Lived about the Time of Shakespeare, together with Extracts from 
the Garrick Plays. Edited, with an Introduction, by Israz. GoLLANncz, 
M.A. With Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols on hand-made paper, pott 
8vo, ros. 6d. net. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ The editor, Mr. Israel Gollancz . . . at the cost of much ming 
labour, has rearranged the whole chronologically. He has also revised the text, 
has rendered other editorial services with such skill and good judgment as to make 
et edition as solidly valuable as the publishers have made it pleasant to handle and 
ook at.” 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited 


by Joun Saunpers. New and Cheaper Edition. With 23 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS. _1 vol., crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Saturday Review.— No better introduction to the poets could be desired by 
oung people, or those who are deterred by the supposed Chaucerian ‘ difficulties 
from studying the original.” 


ALDINE HOUSE, E.C. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
I. MANUALS. 


*‘An Advanced History of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day.” By-Cyril Ransome, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History and English 
Literature in the Yorkshire College, Victoria Uni- 
versity. With Maps and Plans. London: Riving- 
ton, Percival & Co. 1895. 

“* Things New and Old; or, Stories from English His- 
tory for the use of Schools. Standard VI. Arranged 
in accordance with the Education Code.” By H. O. 
Arnold-Forster,M.P. Illustrated. London: Cassell 
& Co. 1895. 

“Outline History of Italy from the Fall of the Western 
Empire.” By Elizabeth M. Sewell. With Preface 
by Lucy H. M. Soulsby. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1895. 

“‘King and Baronage (A.D. 1135-1327).” By W. H. 
Hutton, B.D. London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 

‘‘A History of English Literature.” By F. A. Laing. 
(Collins’s School Series.) London and Glasgow : 
William Collins, Sons & Co. 1895. 

“‘The Theory of Physical Education in Elementary 
Schools.” By Thomas Chesterton. With a Preface 
by Colonel G. M. Onslow. London: Gale & Polden. 


1895. 
“‘A Practical Introduction to English Prose Composi- 
tion.” Part I. By. E. C. Marchant, M.A., and 
Lewis Serjeant, B.A. London: Seeley & Co. 1895. 


M® RANSOME has undertaken a somewhat com- 
i plicated task. His history, he tells us, has been 
designed for no less than four classes of readers : (1) 
those who, having mastered the author’s previous books, 
“‘are preparing to study in greater detail such a period 
as 1485 to 1603, or 1714 to 1815” ; (2) teachers who wish 
to rub up their knowledge; (3) University students ; 
(4) ‘‘ those of the general public who wish to have in 
their hands a handy but fairly full history to which they 
may turn for ready information in the historical points 
that crop up day by day in politics or conversation.” 
Mr. Ransome has devoted his energies to meet the 
wants of these various persons. It is possible to suggest 
that such souls agape for information might very well 
have been content with one or other of the numerous 
histories in vogue at the moment. But even granting 
that there is a public want, Mr. Ransome’s book 
scarcely fills it. Its accuracy and the conscientious 
pains of its author we will not deny ; nor that if any one 
desired to hunt up an important name, a date, or an 
event, anywhere between the Roman occupation and 
A.D. 1895, he would probably put his finger upon it in 
these pages. But a history, to be more than a book of 
reference, demands higher qualities, if it is to attract 
“*advanced ” students. There is really not very much 
that is ‘‘ advanced” about Mr. Ransome’s book. Cer- 
tainly he is very careful to explain the various Acts and 
Charters by which our constitution was built up, intro- 
ducing them frequently in their own terms. The thread 
of constitutional history running through the volume 
is quite efficient and useful. But when the author is 
called upon to generalize or summarize, he proves a 
little tame. The late Mr. J. R. Green was not always 
a safe guide, but he was always a stimulating writer. 
Mr. Ransome is somewhat “stodgy,” and is content 
with adopting the common conclusions of his prede- 
cessors. In a manual that may be the wisest course, but 
it does not make for interest. Mr. Ransome rightly in- 
forms us that ‘‘a vivid idea of great national heroes ought 
to be one of the most valued treasures of the nation,” 
and he professes to have “ laid great stress on biography 
and character-sketching.” We do not find that his book 
justifies him in making the claim. _ If there is one of our 
kings of whom we should like a full and spirited sketch, 
it is William the Conqueror. Mr. e tells us, 
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under the heading ‘‘ William’s character,” that ‘* William 
was a harsh ruler, and it is impossible, on usual grounds, 
to justify his invasion of England . . . but, neverthe- 
less, he bestowed on the country a great boon, for he 
made England a United Kingdom,” and, finally, we hear 
that ‘still, on the whole, William must be reckoned as 
one who, according to his lights, strove to do what 
was right.” This is not meet provender for the “ ad- 
vanced”; it is the sort of stuff we might have found 
in “ Little Arthur’s History.” Nor are Mr. Ransome’s 
other attempts at ‘‘ character-sketching ” more success- 
ful. Still, he deserves approbation, no doubt, for 
endeavouring to give historical characters ‘ credit for 
the best motives.” That point of view is certainly an 
advance upon Little Arthur’s, where the villains were 
always inky-black. It is Christian forbearance, perhaps, 
but it is hardly criticism. We note with interest that 
the volume is so up-to-date as to include the Liberal 
defeat at the last elections. We can heartily commend 
Mr. Ransome’s impartiality in his survey of modern 
politics. The index is excellent, and consequently the 
book may prove valuable for purposes of reference. _ 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s stories from English history, which 
he calls ‘‘ Things New and Old,” and designs for the 
Sixth Standard, are plain, truthful, and unpretentious 
summaries of the various reigns. This volume takes 
us up to the close of the Stuart period, and covers, in its 
unassuming way, a good deal of ground. The print 
suggests rather a lower Standard than the Sixth, with 
its large black-letter names, but we suppose that Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. know best. 
Quite an admirable little book for its purpose is Miss 
Sewell’s ‘‘ Outline History of Italy,” which seems to be 
the first of a series of outline histories of the Continen- 
tal nations. Children, not to say their seniors also, 
are lamentably ignorant of history, even that of their 
own country, and just such an introduction as this is cal- 
culated to make them familiar with the general course 
of Italian history. The history of Italy is almost more 
disconnected and confused than that of any other coun- 
try. From the fall of the Western Empire to the union 
under Victor Emmanuel, creeds and duchies, sects and 
kingdoms warred continuously one against the other. 
The history of Italian affairs is the history of innumer- 
able separate states and cities. Miss Sewell manages 
these entanglements with skill, and reduces the inco- 
herence of the narrative to its greatest possible clearness. 
We can thoroughly recommend the small volume. ie 
No. 2 of the ‘‘ Oxford Manuals of English History, 
under the editorship of Mr. Oman, deals with ‘ King 
and Baronage.” Although there is doubtless room for 
this new set of six ‘‘ epochs,” we can hardly agree with 
the editor that the ground has not been covered before. 
Still, as Mr. Hutton’s work is excellently well done, 
there is no reason why he should not challenge other 
competitors in the same field. 
From the fact that Mr. Laing’s ‘‘ History of English 
Literature” has reached its fortieth thousand we might 
presume that any criticism of ours were a work of supere- 
rogation. Nevertheless, as the publishers seem to 
invite remarks, we should like to express our congenital 
antipathy to the gruesome portraits of distinguished 
writers with which it is adorned. One may not open a 
book of this class nowadays without finding that it is 
intended ‘‘to supply an acknowledged want.” Mr. 
Laing has catered for the acknowledged want of the 
‘‘junior classes,” who, besides enjoying the advantage 
of gazing on a picture of Lord Macaulay which 
might well suit an illustrated police newspaper, have 
the benefit of learning that ‘‘‘Dombey and Son 
illustrates the life of a cold, proud, and haughty man, 
who has amassed wealth as a merchant. A series 
of disasters overtakes him, and he is thus humbled, and 
made a better man in every way.” These highly favoured 
junior classes have also the privilege of making the 
acquaintance of a poet, named Dr. Walter Chalmers 
Smith, who excited ‘‘ public curiosity” in 1872 with a. 
‘‘semi-dramatic poem,” entitled ‘‘Olrig Grange, edited 
by Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professor.” Dr. Smith is 
entitled ‘‘to be considered one of the best of our minor 
poets.” As Mr. Laing appears to be a Scotchman, we 
may attribute to his heart rather than to his head the 
inclusion in this treatise of ‘‘ the late Professors Nichol 
and Veitch (Glasgow University),” as those who have 
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‘‘made some important contributions to our poetical 
literature,” and the admission of Mr. George MacDonald 
and Mr. William Black among the novelists, whilst 
Mr. Meredith is excluded. ‘‘Of our female writers,” 
we learn, ‘‘the most notable are Miss Braddon,” who 
deals, we regret to say, ‘‘ with unpleasant and not very 
instructive subjects ; and Miss Thackeray, daughter of 
the novelist. She is a consummate artist, whose works 
are likely to last.” We fear Mr. Laing’s work is not, 
despite its ‘‘ fortieth thousand.” 

We agree with Colonel Onslow, in his introduction to 
Mr. Chesterton’s book on Physical Education, that it is 
important that physical and mental culture should be 
conducted concurrently ; and we are quite of the opinion 
that the organizing teacher of physical education to the 
London School Board was the man to tell us about it. 
But, all the same, we doubt if Mr. Chesterton’s primer 
is not too technical. It can do us little good, for 
example, to learn that ‘‘in abduction and adduction the 
movement is freer towards the ulna than the radial side.” 
We have no doubt that the statement is correct, as well 
as that ‘“‘the common practice of compelling children to 
stand or sit for a considerable time with their hands 
placed on their heads must be condemned, as it is de- 
cidedly injurious in causing ‘ poking head.’” These and 
many other facts of equal interest may be found in Mr. 
Chesterton’s book, from which we are quite sure teachers 
may learn a great deal that is useful. 

Messrs. Marchant and Serjeant have set forth to 
write “A Practical Introduction to English Prose Com- 
position,” in three parts. This is Part I., which treats 
of the sentence. Very learned and very elaborate is the 
analysis of the sentence—and very unnecessary, some 
sceptics may consider. Surely a normal child of the 
proper age might succeed in learning all that is essential 
about a sentence in less than a hundred and thirty pages 
The very effect of all this fuss must be to confuse. We 
pity the unfortunate boy who is expected to carry the 
contents of this volume, with its rules, its examples, and 
its never-ending classifications, in his memory. We 
defy him also to make anything of such a passage as 
this: ‘‘(c) Substantive Expanded :—Speech. The act of 
speaking. That we should employ words to express 
thought. Choice would have been impossible. ‘ Zo 
choose any other bishop had been a thirg altogether 
impossible’ (Hooker). That another bishop should be 
chosen would have been impossible.” One’s brain reels ; 
and there are many such specimens. 


II. Text-Books, ETc. 


‘*Higher English.” A Text-Book for Secondary Schools. 
By David Campbell. London: Blackie & Son. 


1895. 

‘Twelfth Night.” Edited by Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 

The Warwick Shakespeare.) London: Blackie & 
on. 1895. 

‘* Twelfth Night.” With Introduction and Notes by 
Elizabeth Lee. (Blackie’s Junior School Shake- 
speare.) London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 

‘‘Hamlet.” Edited by Lionel W. Lyde, M.A. (Blackie’s 
Junior School Shakespeare.) London: Blackie & 
Son. 1895. 

‘King Henry the Eighth.” With Introduction and 

otes by K. Deighton. London: Macmillan & Co. 


1895. 

Paradise Lost.” Book I. Edited, with Life, Introduc- 
tion, Notes, &c., by F. Gorse, M.A. (Blackie’s 
Junior School Milton.) London: Blackie & Son. 


1895. 

‘** Paradise Lost.” Books III. and IV. Edited by J. 
Sarjeaunt, M.A. (Arnold’s British Classics for 
Schools.) London: Edward Arnold. 1895. 

** Milton’s Tractate of Education.” Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Edward G. Morris, M.A. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

**Marmion.” Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. Howard B. Masterman, B.A. (Pitt 
Press Series.) Cambridge : University Press. 1895. 

**Marmion.” Edited by G. Townsend Warner, M.A. 
(Arnold’s British Classics for Schools.) London: 
Edward Arnold. 1895. 

**Lamb’s Essays of Elia.” Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by N. L. Hallward, M.A., and S. C. Hill, 
B.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 
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‘‘ Tennyson: Lancelot and Elaine.” With Introduction 
and Notes by F. J. Rowe, M.A. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1895. t 

‘“*Tennyson: Guinevere.” With Introduction and 
Notes by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1895. 

‘‘Chaucer. Canterbury Tales: The Prologue and The 
Knight’s Tale.” Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 
With a Glossary by S. J. Evans, M.A. London: 
W. B. Clive. (University Tutorial Series.) 


1895. 

“F the Fiord.” By Harriet Martineau. Lon- 
don: Blackie & Sons. 1895. 

‘‘ The Pentateuch.” By the late Lord Bishop of Bath 
and Wells and the Rev. C. Hole. (Public Schools’ 
Text-Books of Religious Instruction.) London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 

‘‘ The Gospel of St. Mark.” With Notes by the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, M.A. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1895. 

“The Prayer Book.” By E. C. Wickham, D.D., Dean 
of Lincoln. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 


1895. 

” haan of Modern Geography.” By William Lawson, 
F.R.G.S. With Coloured Maps, Sketch Maps, and 
Illustrations. London: William Collins. 1895. 

‘‘ School Geography.” By James Clyde, M.A., LL.D. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, thoroughly revised. Edin- 
burgh : Oliver & Boyd. 1895. ’ 

‘* Philips’ Systematic Atlas.” By E. G. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S. (School Edition.) London: George 
Philip & Son. 1895. 

‘¢ The World-Wide Atlas.” With an Introduction by J. 
Scott Keltie. Second Edition. Edinburgh: W. & 
A. K. Johnston. 1895. 

‘‘ The Excelsior Elementary Atlas.” By G. W. Bacon, 
F.R.G.S. London: Bacon & Co. 1895. 

‘‘Flag Maps.” Edinburgh: W. & A. K. Johnston. 


I 
bad Johnston’s Illustrations of Trees, Trades, &c.” Edin- 
burgh: W. & A. K. Johnston. 1895. 


We have little comment to make upon Mr. Campbell’s 
‘* Higher English,” unless, perhaps, that it is somewhat 


‘too analytical. Nor can we call that a classification 


of English prose which distinguishes ‘‘ Pamela” as a 
novel of high life, ‘‘ Vanity Fair” as a novel of middle 
life, and ‘‘ Roderick Random” as a novel of low life. 
The method of classification itself is objectionable. 
But Mr. Campbell’s little book is better than most, for 
all that. 

Innumerable are the annotated editions of our classic 
writers produced year by year for school use. Some 
are bad, most are indifferent, and a certain number are 
quite models of their kind. As a rule, there is little to be 
said of one which may not be said of another. Here, for 
example, is a batch of booklets taken from Shakespeare 
and Milton. We have glanced through them all at 
random, and can make no comment upon them save that 
they are all adequate for the purposes for which they 
are intended, which is usually the instruction of young 
students. ‘‘Twelfth Night” in the Warwick Shake- 
speare is designed for older readers than the same play 
in Blackie’s Junior School Shakespeare, and neither 
series is too critical. Mr. Lyde’s edition of ‘‘ Hamlet” 
is another in Blackie’s series, from which we observe 
that passages deemed unsuitable to young minds have 
been omitted. Upon Mr. Deighton’s ‘‘ King Henry the 
Eighth” we will only remark that it is ploughing the sand 
to endeavour at this time of day to distinguish between 
Shakespeare’s and Fletcher’s work. The attempt to 
discriminate between their respective pieces of work and 
to fix the precise number of lines due to each of the two 
great writers, by means of redundant syllables, is a 
preposterous piece of pedantry that should be left to 
Germans. Blackie’s Junior School Milton is serviceable, 
and includes a realistic cosmological chart. We prefer 
it to the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” in Arnold’s British Classics 
for Schools, in which the excisions seem quite super- 
fluous. Finally, there is Mr. Morris’s edition of Milton’s 
‘‘Tractate of Education,” which we can honestly com- 
mend for judgment and good taste. 

Scott still holds his own among schoolbooks, and 
this autumn two editions of ‘‘ Marmion” compete for 
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favour, one in the Pitt Press series, the other in!Arnold’s 
British Classics. Both are exemplary, and stuffed with 
all the information child or man could desire. Messrs. 
Macmillan publish the ‘‘ Essays of Elia,” with elaborate 
notes, which study even the convenience of Indian 
students. When the editors think it necessary to in- 
terpret ‘‘ grace” as meaning ‘‘ dignity, honour,” it is, 
indeed, pap for babes they are preparing. Mr. F. J. 
Rowe sets forth to treat Tennyson in his Introduction to 
‘Lancelot and Elaine” in a highly systematic and 
profound manner. There are such divisions as: ‘I. 
Tennyson the man: (1) His sense of law (a) shown 
in his conceptions of Nature.” It is also interesting to 
be informed that ‘‘on these foundations of Order, 
Nobility, and Simplicity, Tennyson's character is built.” 
Whether ‘‘ Guinevere,” when all things have been con- 
sidered, is precisely the poem to explain to young 
children, we leave to Mr. Macaulay to decide. But we 
protest against his selections as illustrating Tennyson 
at his best. There is a vast amount of fustian in 
‘* Guinevere.” 

Mr. Wyatt’s edition of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Prologue” and 
‘* The Knight’s Tale” is such as any one may read with 
pleasure, for the editor has not attempted to modernize 
the English, and an excellent glossary by Mr. Evans 
is included. 

To Blackie’s ‘‘ School and Home Library” has been 
added an edition of Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ Feats on the 
Fiords,” which is a welcome reprint, inasmuch as the 
story is practically unknown to this generation. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have started a serviceable 
series of ‘‘ Public School Text-Books of Religious In- 
struction,” which leads off with ‘‘ The Pentateuch,” by 
the late Bishop Hervey and the Rev. C. Hole. Cer- 
tainly there is enough information in this to surfeit any 
student of the Bible during his schooldays. The Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton edits the second volume, which 
deals with the ‘‘ Gospel of St. Mark” quite critically 
enough, and with an eye to his audience. The series is 
in the hands of Dr. Cutts. The slender volume on ‘‘ The 
Prayer Book,” by Dr. Wickham, Dean of Lincoln, is 
praiseworthy in every way, for it says neither too much 
nor too little—an excellent thing in a handbook. 

As full of matter as an egg is full of meat is Mr. 
Lawson’s ‘‘ Manual of Modern Geography,” now in its 
sixtieth thousand. The maps are sufficient for all pur- 
poses, and there are notes upon the manufactures, 
commerce, and points of historical interest of ali the 
principal towns of the world. As a compendium of 
geography the book can hardly be bettered. 

Good school-books, like good wine, need no bush, 
which is to say, no praise froma reviewer. Dr. Clyde’s 
** School Geography” has long since justified itself by 
its sales, and if that be not a sufficient guarantee, let us 
add that it is admirably adapted for the use of boys and 
girls. Perhaps it does not contain quite so much 
information as the last book, but it is quite good enough 
for its purpose. 

We confess that Philips’ ‘‘Systematic Atlas” irritates 
us. There is really no reason why it should, save that 
it gives too much information. As it is designed for 
the use of schools, of what use, may we ask, are charts 
of oceanic currents and maps containing “five and 
twenty-five fathom lines” ? There is no purpose in the 
whole range of school life which may be served by such 
information.” The fault of the Atlas is that it attempts 
to comprise too much. If less had been undertaken, 
it would have been better done. Nevertheless, here are 
one hundred and seventy maps, and a complete index 
of over twelve thousand names. ‘‘ The World-Wide 
Atlas,” though less pretentious, seems to us more useful. 
The maps are clearer, and there is not so much aspira- 
tion after geological and ethnological detail. Conse- 
quently it is easier to discover a given place upon the 
plates. For a school this Atlas is worth three of the 
former. 

The *‘ Excelsior Elementary Atlas” serves its small 
purpose very well for junior pupils. 

We must spare a word of praise for W. & A. K. 
Johnston's nursery game of ‘‘ Flag Maps,” designed in 
the form of entertainment to bring home to the minds 
of small children the principal facts of English geography. 
If you must take a pili, perhaps it is as well to swallow 
it with sugar. Then you are none the wiser—till after- 
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wards. Johnston’s large wall-maps, illustrating trees, 
trades, and animals, have much the same object. You 
unfold them, and, pointing with your ferule, say, ‘‘ This 
is a tiger,” or ‘* This is a shipyard.” The bright 
colours, of course, charm restless eyes as a lamp does 
a moth, and then you have your diminutive audience 
at your mercy. 


CLASSICAL. 
I. GREEK. 


**Plutarch’s Life of Pericles.” With Introduction, 
Critical and Explanatory Notes, and Indices. By 
Hubert Ashton Holden, M.A., LL.D. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

‘* The Crito and Part of the Phedo of Plato.” With 
Introduction and Notes. By Charles Haines Keene, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895 

‘* Demosthenes against Conon and Callicles.” Edited, 
with Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulary, by F. 
Darwin Swift, M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 


1895. 

“The Iliad of Homer.” Book XXIV. By G. M. 
Edwards, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 
1895. 

‘*Xenophon’s Anabasis.” Book VII. Edited for the 
use of Schools, with Notes, Introduction, Vocabu- 
lary, Illustrations, and Maps, by the Rev. G. H. 
Nall, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

‘The Heracleide of Euripides.” By the Rev. F. S. 
Ramsbotham, M.A. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1895. 

‘* Primer of Greek Exercises.” Based on, and adapted 
to, Abbott and Mansfield’s ‘‘ Primer of Greek 
Grammar.” By W. Greenstock, B.A. London: 
Rivington, Percival & Co. 1895. 

‘*A Card of Regular and Irregular Greek Verbs.” By 
The Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. and A. G. Grenfell, M.A. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


R. HOLDEN’S edition of Plutarch’s ‘ Pericles” 
possesses all the merits which have distinguished 
all his now considerable body of published work. In 
spite of the elaborate discussions and long quotations 
in which he indulges, and which might seem a little out 
of place in books that are primarily intended for students 
who have not yet become scholars, he always contrives 
to make his criticism interesting. The only fault of his 
commentary is that, in the desire to omit nothing which 
may lawfully be said, he writes many notes that are not 
indispensable, and leaves his readers little to find out 
for themselves. The book is, in fact, a trifle garrulous 
—like the shorthand report of a first-rate lesson at school. 
It is not so suitable, therefore, for the use of boys to 
get up their class-work as for the unassisted student 
who has to read by himself for an examination, or for 
the master who is conscious that his own classical 
attainments require a little polish and enlargement. 
The value of Mr. Holden’s research—there is research and 
thought here as well as consultation of previous avt*ori- 
ties and compilation of their labours—is increased ny a 
careful preliminary chronology of events in the Periclean 
period, and by four indices, appended, of the authors 
quoted or referred to by Plutarch, of the matters con- 
tained in his narrative, of the points of grammar dis- 
cussed in the commentary, and, finally, of all the words 
in the Greek text. 

Mr. Keene has edited the ‘‘Crito” and chapters 
Ivii-Ixvii of the ‘‘ Phado” in a thoroughly business-like 
way. So far as Plato can be adapted to the use of schools 
(boys are apt to be bored with Socrates), Mr. Keene 
may be congratulated upon having scored a reasonable 
success. The introduction is brief and lucid, and the 
notes on syntax are marked by the same qualities. The 
chief merit of the book, however, is that, unlike Dr. 
Holden, Mr. Keene has refrained from giving assistance 
where—if the object of learning Greek and Latin is to 
exercise the intelligence—boys ought to be left to rely 
on their own powers. 

Nothing in all Greek prose, so Mr. Swift says, is so 
amusing as the two serio-comic speeches, the ‘‘ Conon” 
andthe Callicles,” which he has editedinhis newvolume. 
We hope he may succeed in getting juvenile readers to 
appreciate the humour. Certainly he has spared no 
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pains in bringing out the points, by explaining all the 
not very complicated technicalities of Attic law; and 
anybody who really masters his appendix on this subject, 
and thinks out the questions discussed, will end by 

etting a fair working acquaintance with Athenian 
jurisprudence in the time of Demosthenes. The book 
is carefully composed and arranged, but we cannot say 
that the scheme of Greek Conditional Sentences, though 
plausible enough until it is closely examined, is either 
so clear or so exhaustive as Mr. Swift seems to 
believe. 

It isa pity, perhaps, that Mr. Edwards has so sensitive 
an Homeric conscience that, in editing the ‘‘ Twenty- 
fourth Iliad” for immature scholars, he feels bound to 
show cause why it must not be considered part of the 
origina! scheme of the Mjys’AyAAjos. The arguments in 
favour of its authenticity are, he correctly remarks, mainly 
ethical and esthetic, but they happen to decidedly over- 
balance anything which, under these heads, can be urged 
on the other side. The real strength of the anti-Homeric 
theory lies in the linguistic evidence, and this cannot 
be effectively set out in an elementary treatise. But 
putting aside what, for present purposes, may be re- 
garded as a scholarly fad, we are glad to testify that in 
other respects Mr. Edwards has produced a very useful 
little edition of that ‘‘ Ransoming of Hector” which he 
ascribes to some ‘‘ nameless Homerid.” This ‘‘ work 
of rare power and pathos” was, he says, composed (by 
that modestly anonymous worthy) not as a separate 

m but as ‘‘a designed conclusion to the Myms, 
demanded by the feelings of a more chivalrous age than 
that in which the original poet lived”—much in the 
same way, So conjecture runs, as Sir Walter Besant used 
to put in the pretty little sentimentalities which ren- 
dered the mordant humour of Mr. Rice palatable to the 
British public. But this age of more tender chivalry to 
which Mr. Edwards refers—when did it set in? What 
is the evidence for it ? 

In his edition of the ‘‘ Anabasis,” Book VII, Mr. Nall, 
like many of his predecessors, has taken much trouble, 
and more successfully than most of them, to explain the 
equipment, the marching and fighting order, and the 
military qualities of the Greek mercenary soldier. He 
makes the interesting remark that there was an “air 
of freedom and independence” in the dealings of the 
soldier with his superior very different from the gap 
between the modern private and his officer. ‘‘ Even a 
popular commander like Xenophon might find his orders 
answered by the rude taunts of a Soteridas.” Yet, on 
the whole, the discipline was singularly good—as long 
as the whole Expedition was kept in order by a sense of 
common danger. It broke down, however, when the 
soldiers found themselves fairly out of the wood. A 
useful little book is improved by a number of good 
illustrations. 

In a series called ‘‘ Scenes from Greek Plays” Mr. F. 
S. Ramsbotham has edited—and edited very well—a 
selection of passages from the ‘‘ Heracleidz,” which is 
not among the most familiar of the works of Euripides. 
The forbidding Greek is humanized by a sufficient 
number of stage directions, just as if we had in hand one 
of Lacy’s Acting Editions. The brief notes at the end 
are clear and sufficient for their purpose. The pro- 

me—we mean the introduction—gives a brief out- 
line of the plot. 

The object of Mr. Greenstock’s ‘‘ Primer of Greek 
Exercises” is explained by himself. It is to teach boys 
how to put into practice the rules they are learning in 
Abbott and Mansfield’s excellent Greek Grammar, and, 
though occupied chiefly with questions of accidence, the 
brief sentences are so arranged as to bring about an 
acquaintance with the elementary principles of syntax. 
The compiler has been fortunate enough to obtain a 
commendatory preface from that very successful teacher 
the Bishop of Hereford, written when he was still head- 
master of Rugby. 

Messrs. Nall and Grenfell have collaborated in the 
production of a well arranged (and excellently printed) 
**Card of Common Regular and Irregular Greek Verbs.” 
In ‘learning by heart ” the memory is so much assisted 
by the eye that their joint opus may be confidently re- 
commended for school use. But we should have 
thought that one scholar—any scholar—might have 
done it all by himself. 
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II. Latin. - 


**Cornelius Nepos. Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, 
Pausanias, Cimon.” With Notes and Vocabulary 
for Beginners. By E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1895. 

**P. Ovidii Tristium.” Liber I. and Liber III. Edited, 
with Explanatory Notes and Vocabulary, by E. S. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 


1895. 

‘*Sallust. Jugurthine War.” Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by Edward P. Coleridge, 
B.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895 

‘* Selections Illustrative of Roman Life from the Letters 
of Pliny.” Adapted for the use of Beginners, with. 
Vocabulary and Notes. By Charles Haines Keene, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

‘The Fables of Phedrus.” Edited for the use of 
Schools, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by the Rev. G. H. Nall. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1895. 

Selections from Phedrus.” Books I. and III. Edited, 
with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by S. E. 
Winbolt, B.A. London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 

** Czsar’s Gallic War.” Books IV. and V. Edited, 
with Introductions, Notes, and a full Latin-English 
Vocabulary, by J. F. Davis, M.A. London: 
Hachette & Co. 1895. 

*‘Latin Prose Composition for the Middle Forms of 
Schools.” By M.A. North, M.A., and the Rev. 
A. E. Hillard, M.A. London: Rivington, Per- 
cival & Co. 1895. 

** Livy’s History of Rome.” Book VI. Translated 
by E. S. Weymouth, M.A. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1894. 

‘** Latin Unseens in Prose and Verse.” 
London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 


Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh has given us a capital little 
‘*Nepos ”—an author who has of late years not held 
his old ascendency in the school curriculum. The lives 
of Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, and 
Cimon cover the most interesting period of Greek his- 
tory, and if read under the guidance of a sympathetic 
teacher provide zz parvo a good general view of the 
epoch. The brief introduction gives all the information 
that is absolutely necessary for understanding the Lives, 
and the book could be made the basis of a really useful 
and stimulating term’s work by a master who knew 
more than he finds within its pages. The grammatical 
notes are short and sound. 

In the two volumes which the same industrious editor 
has devoted to the First and the Third Books of the 
‘* Tristia,” we find as much sympathy as possible for the 
character and misfortunes of a man on whom—especially 
by himself—more pity has been wasted than on any other 
figure in the history of literature, with the possible ex- 
ception of Shelley. Mr. Shuckburgh has a theory of 
his own to account for Ovid’s banishment. He recalls 
the plot (mentioned by Suetonius) which Epicadius the 
Illyrian had laid in the lifetime of Augustus with the 
object of carrying off Agrippa Postumus from his 
banishment in Planasia and setting him up as a rival to 
Tiberius for the Imperial succession. What if Ovid 
knew of the scheme and did not report it? What if he 
had even seen Epicadius at Elba? That would account 
for the enduring resentment of Augustus and Livia. 
It is a pretty conjecture, and, unsupported as it is, may 
at least be preferred to the time-honoured absurdity 
that Ovid was punished for the immorality of his ‘‘ Ars 
Amatoria.” The hypocrisy of Augustus did not quite 
reach that colossal audacity. Mr. Shuckburgh’s notes on 
both books are full of stuff, though easily digestible, and 
in the case of the third book some of his work is original, 
since he has been able, he says, to get little help from 
previous editions, except from Burmann and his Index. 

Mr. E. P. Coleridge has done for Sallust’s ‘‘ Jugurtha” 
all that was necessary to make it suitable for beginners. 
in Latin. His editorial discretion has been exercised 
in omitting—what mature readers may consider the most 
interesting portions of that monograph—the digressions, 
the irrelevant episodes, and the imaginary speeches. 
Nor has he failed to give the usual little list of ‘* cha- 
racteristics ” in the language and style of his author. 
A map and a brief introduction throw sufficient light 
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on one of the most inglorious passages in the military 
history of the Republic—a record of vacillation and 
drifting, blundering and corruption at home, incom- 
petence and gallantry in the field, defeats and disgraces, 
leading up to a victory accomplished only by treachery. 

The merit of ‘‘ Pliny’s Letters”—a selection from 
which has been prepared by Mr. Keene—for class work 
is that they abound in short and isolated passages com- 

lete in themselves. An ordinary sharp boy may be 
induced to feel interest in a single lesson, but it is only 
the born student who will trouble to remember on 
Wednesday what he read on Monday, or carry his mind 
on to the intellectual treat promised for the following 
Friday. Mr. Keene has made his excerpts judiciously, 
and his notes are sufficient for their purpose. But we 
fail to see why in the earlier exercises he should have 
broken the text up into paragraphs of one, two, or three 
lines each. 

Mr. Nall’s edition of the ‘‘ Fables of Phedrus” has 
involved more research than he could usefully bring 
into play in a book for beginners. It was unneces- 
sary to apologize in the introduction for not entering 
into the very interesting story of the various codices; and 
the juvenile reader with a promising taste for paleography 
is referred to the writings of Professor Robinson Ellis! 
But we do not wish to laugh at the seriousness with 
which Mr. Nall takes his work. His thoroughness has 
resulted in giving us an attractive and useful little book. 
He may be excused for having his fling at that superior 
person, the modern schoolboy. Phzdrus had an idea, 
we are told, that fables might be used to convey valuable 
lessons to grown-up people. They were good enough 
for Greeks, but we are all too intelligent now for such 
primitive methods. ‘‘ The modern schoolboy writes his 
essay on the relative merits of football and cricket, and 
discusses the historical novel or the British constitu- 
tion.” The fable is relegated to the nursery, and ‘‘even 
there the critical spirit of the young generation gives it 
an uneasy resting-place.” 

Mr. Winbolt’s selection from the first and second 
books of the same author is of a more elementary 
character than Mr. Nall’s. It contains some workman- 
like instructions how to puzzle out a Latin sentence, 
and to discover the relations which the various words 
bear to one another. The Notes are well adapted to 
beginners. 

Mr. Davis’s edition of the Fourth and Fifth Books 
of Czsar’s ‘‘Gallic War’’ commends itself at the outset 
by a beautiful little map of Gaul (alas! not printed 
in England). The physical features of the country are 
so skilfully indicated that we are still able to read at a 
glance—what are equally important—the names of 
places. We cannot altogether approve the plan of 
giving a separate vocabulary to each of the two Books 
included in this volume. The Notes are elementary, 
but, so far as we have tested them, correct. Indeed, it 
would, we fancy, be difficult—after all the editions, revised 
and further revised, which have been published of the 
Gallic war—to invent a new and original mistake. The 
only thing is to avoid blunders already exposed, and 
that appears to have been done by Mr. Davis. 

Mr. North and Mr. Hillard have produced an excellent 
‘Latin Prose Composition,” in which they have ar- 
ranged the successive exercises in a scale of graduated 
difficulty—not so easy a task as it may perhaps appear to 
those who are unacquainted with the curious twists of 
the schoolboy understanding. A special feature of this 
practical little book is that each exercise is marked 
either (A) or (B). The idea is that the work of the 
Form shall be spread over two terms, and in the second 
one go over similar ground to that traversed in the 
first, though by a different path. Altogether this is one 
of the best books on Latin Prose Composition that we 
have yet come across. We strongly recommend it. 

For the convenience of boys with short purses and 
assistant-masters with slender Latinity, Mr. E. S. Wey- 
mouth has translated the ‘‘ Sixth Book of Livy,” and has 
had it published in a separate volume which may be car- 
ried without bulging in the pocket or lie modestly con- 
cealed within a Latin text of reasonable dimensions. The 
version has been executed with unambitious fidelity, and 
where any departure from literalness has been required 
by some perverse incompatibility between the Latin and 
the English idioms, the painstaking student is duly 
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warned in a footnote. Mr. Weymouth has based his. 
labours on those of an elder scholar, an esteemed con- 
tributor to Bohn’s Classical Library, and he has added 
a brief Life of Livy and a couple of well-executed little 
maps of Rome and its Environs. 

Under the well-established, if somewhat illogical, title 
of ‘‘ Latin Unseens ” an unknown hand has put together 
nearly a hundred passages, of varying degrees of diffi- 
culty, as exercises in the art of ‘‘ translation at sight.” 
A few are too impudently familiar to suit the purposes. 
of examination, but the majority will, perhaps, be found 
to lie outside the not very wide range of reading covered 
by an ordinary fifth-form boy. The price is extremely 
low—less than was paid in Rome for a copy of Martial’s 
works in the lifetime of the author. 


FRENCH. 
I. GRAMMARS AND READERS. 


‘*Primers of French Prose Composition.” By. J. 
Duhamel and B. Minssen. London: Rivington, 
Percival & Co. 1894. 

‘*Short Passages for French Composition.” By. A. 
Barrére and L. Sornet. London: Whittaker & Co. 


1895. 

‘‘A First French Course.” By J. J. Beuzemaker. 
London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 

‘*Readings in French for Middle and Upper Forms.” 
Edited by Marguerite Ninet. London: Blackie & 


Sons. 1894. 
‘*A French Commercial Reader.” By S. E. Bally. 
"By E. Weekley. — 


London : Methuen & Co. 1895 
‘* The Tutorial French Accidence.” 
‘*The Tutorial French Syntax.” By E. Weekley and 
A. J. Wyatt. London: W. B. Clive. 1895. 
‘Manual of English-French-German Idioms, Phrases, 
and Proverbs.” By A. von Mayer. London: 
Hachette & Co. 189 


** French Irregular Verbs.” With Notes and Appendices. 
by Marcel Rosey. London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 


HOSE who know what an immense number of 
French Grammars, Compositions, and Readers has 
already been produced for the guidance of the English. 
schoolboy may wonder sometimes at the persistent 
increase in these books, and at the equally persistent 
ignorance (so a casual observation would infer) of the 
schoolboy. The fact is, there is no work of transcen- 
dent merit to be had ; and if there were, it would pro- 
bably not be used, except by the author with his own. 
class. Hence a multiplication of books which have no. 
peculiar aim, and which are all meritorious up to a cer-. 
tain point. Their chief justification for existing is that 
they are sure of a certain public. The ‘ Primer” of 
Messrs. Duhamel and Minssen is of this kind. It 
contains 129 desultory paragraphs of syntax, the irre-. 
gular verbs, exercises, and a vocabulary. The continual 
references in the exercises to the syntax will doubtless. 
rove useful as friction to the memory; but as the book 
is intended for beginners, we cannot think the introduc- 
tion of so many uncommon and technical terms judi- 
cious. These are more easily learnt by reading French. 
Messrs. Barrére and Sornet’s book is on a simpler plan : 
it consists of short passages for composition and a 
vocabulary. It is without notes or syntax. We are not 
at all sure that this method, which leaves the grammar 
to a separate work or to the teacher himself, is not the 
better. A multiplication of books is bad. But what is 
worse is the employment of books which overlap in their 
information ; the pupil then is not sure where to turn 
for what he wants, and his memory of eye becomes 
confused. It was not necessary, however, to impart 
false information, as in the quite incorrect extract on 
26. Mr. Beuzemaker’s ‘‘ First French Course” 
seems to differ little from others that we have seen, 
except in supplying phonetic transcriptions of the French 
in the conversation dialogues. It is hard to believe that 
these are of any use; they make the difficulty of pro- 
nunciation more apparent, but no easier, for those who. 
learn from a good teacher. Another volume in Blackie’s 
“Modern Language Series,” Mdlle. Ninet’s ‘‘ Readings,” 
calls for no special comment. The notes are good, but 
many might well have been omitted. 
M. Bally’s ‘‘ French Commercial Reader” is an ex- 
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cellent addition to the series to which it belongs. The 
pieces chosen for translation are all on commercial 
subjects. Descriptions of great commercial centres, 
by writers like Réclus, are followed by extracts, 
chiefly from journals and reviews, on banks, exchange, 
capital, and labour. And the French have a way of 
making these subjects interesting. The vocabulary to 
be acquired from the book would be hard to pick up 
elsewhere, except from extensive reading ; and to those 
for oy it is intended it should prove a valuable little 
work, 

Mr. Weekley has produced a clear, full, and careful 
grammar in the “‘ Tutorial French Accidence ” ; and the 
companion volume of ‘‘ Syntax,” by himself and Mr. 
Wyatt, is worthy of it. A certain amount of attention 
is directed to the Latin foundations of French; but, 
though Mr. Weekley tells us that few learners have 
sufficient knowledge of Latin to dispense with mechanical 
rules, we wish that considerably more could have been 
devoted to this matter—especially in the syntax; 
for, while no one can be expected to know the Low 
Latin from which the actual words of French are 
derived, schoolboys who are learning Latin syntax 
should surely find the French easier and more in- 
teresting when the vital correspondence of the two is 
dwelt upon. 

We cannot imagine for whom Dr. von Mayer’s book is 
intended. It is arranged in a dictionary-form of the most 
baffling kind ; it is more impracticable than a dictionary 
of quotations. A page, taken at random, gives us 
idioms and phrases dealing with such subjects as these : 
Time, Timidity, Tip, Title, Toil. We are all, of course, 
anxious to learn about tips, timidity, and toil ; and what 
does our Manual tell us ? 


TOIL. 


What toil ! 
Que de travaux! 
Welch ein Stueck Arbeit ! 
We fear it is also wasted toil. 
M. Rosey’s little pamphlet of ‘‘ French Irregular 
Verbs, ‘‘ fully conjugated” though they are, seems to 
have no reason for existing at all. 


II. Text-Books, ETc. 


**Le Serf. Le Chevrier de Lorraine.” Par E. Souves- 
tre. Edited by A. R. Ropes. (Pitt Press Series.) 
Cambridge : University Press. 1895. 

‘‘Souvestre. Le Serf.” Edited by E. Weekley. 
London: W. B. Clive. 1895. 

‘* Le Misanthrope.” Par J. B. P. Molié¢re. With In- 
troduction and Notes by E. G. W. Braunholtz. 
(Pitt Press Series.) Cambridge : University Press. 
1894. 

‘*Le Malade Imaginaire.” Par Moliére. Edited by 
G. Eugéne Fasnacht.—‘‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires.” 
Par Alexandre Dumas. Abridged, with Notes by 
H. J. Goodwin. (Macmillan’s Foreign School 
Classics.) London: Macmillan & Co. 1 

‘Impressions de Voyage en Suisse (William Tell). 
Par Alexandre Dumas. Edited by Louis Sers. 
(Advanced Texts.) London: Rivington, Percival 
& Co. 1895. 

‘* The Court of Spain under Charles II., and other His- 
torical Essays.” Par Paul de Saint-Victor. Edited 
by Francis Storr.—‘‘ Voyages en Zigzag.”’ By 
Rodolphe Toepffer. Selected and edited by Ascott 
R. Hope. (Blackie’s Modern French Texts.) Lon- 
don: Blackie & Son. 1895. 

‘* Library of Foreign Classics. The Comedies of J. B. 
Poquelin Moliére.” Edited, with a Preface, by W. 
H. Sonley-Johnstone. London: Remington & Co. 


1895. 
‘‘Esther.” By J. Racine. Translated by A. P. Daril. 
Truro: Netherton & Worth. 1895. 


Souvestre’s ‘‘ Le Serf” seems to be a popular book 
with editors. Here are two new editions of it; and, un- 
less we are mistaken, another was issued quite recently. 
We have compared the notes of the two present editors, 
and find little to choose between Mr. Ropes and Mr. 
Weekley. The notes of both are very good, though we 
notice a certain tendency on Mr. Ropes’s part to explain 
constructions by giving them a label ; a habit difficult, 
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we admit, to dispense with, but one that should be 
repressed as much as possible. If languages can ever 
become dead, this is the way to make them appear so, 
But we have no wish to complain specially of Mr. Ropes, 
who is a thorough and praiseworthy editor. Another 
volume in the Pitt Press Series forms an addition to its 
growing collection of Moliére. Dr. Braunholtz has 
produced a good average edition of ‘‘ Le Misanthrope.” 
The notes are sound and full, perhaps rather too full; 
but Moliére requires a good deal of annotation. To 
notice a small point : ‘‘ troop” (p. xi) is not the ordinary 
English for a company of actors; and we fail to see 
what is gained by printing ‘‘ qlqch ” for ‘‘ quelquechose.” 

M. Fasnacht is too well known as an editor for us to 
say more about his very neat little edition of ‘‘ Le 
Malade Imaginaire” than that the notes are compact, 
clear, and not too numerous, and pay full attention to 
historical and literary as well as grammatical points. 
Mr. Goodwin’s abridgment of the ‘Trois Mousque- 
taires,” in the same series, is modelled on the same 
plan. But we can hardly imagine a schootboy having 
the patience to turn to the most seductive notes from so 
fascinating a text. Dumas has also provided M. Sers 
with material for a little book, giving the story of Tell, 
extracted from the ‘‘ Impressions de Voyage en Suisse.” 
The Introduction contains perhaps a rather overpowering 
number of names and dates in a small space; and the 
notes are apt to drag in irrelevant information, e.g., the 
note on bélement, page 73. Otherwise there is little 
fault to find. 

Mr. Storr’s edition of essays selected from Saint- 
Victor deserves a most cordial welcome. The essays 
are brilliant reading, which no one could possibly find 
dull ; and they are of the kind at once to stimulate 
and inform. We incline to Mr. Storr’s opinion, that 
grammar is. better taught orally than by means of notes ; 
it is from this point of view that he has written his 
commentary. ‘Ascott R. Hope” (who, we presume, 
is none other than the story-writer beloved of school- 
boys) follows the same lines in his edition of Toepffer’s 
** Voyages en Zigzag.” 

Messrs. Remington send us the first volume of a 
Library of Foreign Classics”: the ‘‘ Comedies of 
Moliére.” It is, considering its cheapness, admirably 
gotup. We do not quite understand, however, to what 
public the series is intended to appeal. There are no 
notes, nor translation; so we presume they are not 
meant for schoolbooks. And if for those who read 
French for pleasure, we should hardly have thought 
such an edition necessary. Some of the volumes an- 
nounced, however, are certainly not to be had in so neat 
and convenient a form. We wish the series success. 

Mr. Daril, who translates ‘‘ Racine’s Esther,” believes 
in an excess of literalism. The French order of words 
is preserved almost exactly, and sometimes idioms are 
left in their native mould. The result is not a master- 
piece of English; yet it brings one nearer than many 
more clever and accomplished translations might do to 
Racine’s exquisite style. 

We have also received, from Messrs. Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son, Dr. de Fivas’ ‘*Grammar of French 
Grammars,” and his ‘‘ Elementary French Grammar” 
(based on the accidence of the larger work). As the 
second of these is in its fourth edition, and the first in 
its fifty-third, it is superfluous for us to recommend 
them. The same publishers send us also ‘‘ A New Book 
of Commercial French,” by P. Carroué ; an excellent 
manual, intended for those who are at once completing 
their French studies and entering a commercial career. 
A large amount of space is devoted to correspondence, 
and this section seems likely to be most useful. The 
book does not cover the same ground as M. Bally’s 
‘** Reader,” and the two might well be used together. 


GERMAN. 


** Lessons inGerman.” By L. Innes Lumsden, Warden 
of University Hall, St. Andrews. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1895. 

‘*Immensee.” By Theodor Storm. Edited, with Notes, 
Vocabulary, References to Meyer’s German 
Grammar, and Sentences for Retranslation, by 
J. G. Robertson, M.A. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 1895 
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«‘Immensee.”’ By Theodor Storm. Edited, with Notes 
and a Vocabulary, by H. S. Beresford-Webb. 
London : Rivington, Percival & Co. 1895. 

“Die Ganerben, Die Gerechtigkeit Gottes. Zwei 
Geschichten.” By .W. H. Riehl. Edited, with 
Notes and a Complete Vocabulary, by H. J. Wolsten- 
holme, B.A. Pitt Press Series. Cambridge: The 
University Press. 1895. 

“A Handy Bibliographical Guide to the Study of the 
German Language, for the Use of Students and 

Teachers.” Compiled and edited by Carl Breul, 
M.A., Ph.D. London: Hachette & Co. 1895. 

“Outlines of German Literature.” By J. A. Joerg. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1895. 

‘‘Legends of German Heroes of the Middle Ages.” 
By Professor Johannes Schrammen. With Notes 
and Vocabulary by A. R. Lechner. London: 
Rivington, Percival & Co. 1895. 

‘‘Die Deutschen Kleinstaedter. Lustspiel in vier Acten.” 
By August von Kotzebue. Edited by the Rev. 
S. H. Matthews, M.A., and W. H. Witherby, M.A. 
London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 1895. 

Schiller’s ‘‘ Der Neffe als Onkel.” With Introduction, 
Notes, and Exercises by Louis Dyer, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

‘‘ Der Geheime Agent: Lustspiel in Fuenf Aufzuegen.” 
Von F. W. Hacklaender. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by E. L. Milner-Barry, M.A. Pitt 
Press Series. Cambridge: The University Press. 


1895. 


HE aim of Mr. Innes Lumsden’s “Lessons in 
German” is to present German grammar to young 
learners in a form as brief and simple as its complexity 
and many irregularities allow, and this aim he may 
fairly claim to have attained. Each lesson, dealing 
with a small portion of the subject, is illustrated by 
exercises which recall rules already mastered, the 
material being so arranged as to encourage béginners 
from the outset to combine words into sentences and to 
vary these combinations. A few poems for learning by 
heart, with prose translations, notes, and appropriate 
exercises are added to illustrate the use which may be 
made of this book for grammatical references in ordi- 
nary reading. 

The two contemporary English editors of Theodor 
Storm’s charming idyll are unanimous in recognizing 
the vital fact that in learning German it is essential to 
remember the close connection that exists between the 
English and German tongues, for the essential part of 
the English vocabulary is Saxon. Mr.J. G. Robertson has 
added to his notes and vocabulary an appendix consist- 
ing of English sentences which were suggested by and are 
variants in mood and tense of passages in ‘‘Immensee,” 
for retranslation. Both editors give a short biographical 
introduction ; but without differing from Mr. Robertson’s 
estimate of this excellent example of the ‘‘reminiscence- 
novel,” we agree with Mr. Beresford-Webb that its 
simple and charming style and its delicate afterglow of 
a vanished local-colour will suffice to commend it to the 
English reader. 

The arrangement of Mr. Wolstenholme’s edition of 
Professor Riehl’s ‘‘Ganerben” and Gerechtigkeit 
Gottes” is based on the principle which it is, in a 
measure, intended to test, that by far the greater part of 
the assistance needed by young students can best be 
given by means of a complete vocabulary, carefully 
adapted to the test in hand, and at the same time 
copious enough to give scope for the exercise of the 
learner’s judgment and taste in selecting the rendering 
most suitable to the particular case. In short, the 
Lecturer in German of Newnham College claims that a 
vocabulary is the best means of minimizing the mere 
mechanical labour, while relieving the student as little 
as possible of the necessity of thinking for himself. 
Although Mr. Wostenholme has not wholly dispensed 
with notes, he appeals to his readers to ‘‘take the 
absence of a note, where one might seem to be called 
for, as a hint to examine the vocabulary a little more 
closely.” Of the two stories here reproduced, the first 
is taken from Professor Riehl’s ‘‘ Geschichten aus alter 
Zeit,” the second from his latest published volume, 
‘* Lebensraetsel,” in which he accomplished his long 
projected ‘‘cyclus” of fifty stories, in seven volumes 
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under various titles—the first half of a ‘‘ Deca- 
meron.” 

Dr. Breul’s ‘‘ Handy Bibliographical Guide” is divided 
into fifteen chapters, headed respectively: Periodical 
Publications, Essays and Collected Writings, Germanic 
and German Philology, Language, German Language 
and Grammar, Dictionaries, Names, Literature, Theory 
of Poetry, Metre, German Classics and Annotated Edi- 
tions, Popular Songs, Ballads, Hymns, Proverbs, 
Riddles, Folklore, History and The Teaching of Ger- 
man, each chapter being subdivided according to its 
requirements—copiously under such headings as Lan- 
guage and Literature—and containing lists of representa- 
tive authors whose works throw most light on the subject 
thus indexed. This guide, which was begun to meet the 
wants of English students of German, has apparently ex- 
panded to meet those of more advanced students of Ger- 
man literature, and to supplement those of their teachers. 
It will also save lecturers, to some extent, the irksome 
duty of reading out titles, leaving them more time for 
the discussion of the scientific value and special use of 
various books on the same subject. The appendix 
includes a list of the most common abbreviations used 
in books of philology and literature, a page on Germanic 
symbols, and alphabetic indexes of subjects and authors. 

Outlines” dealing, within the margin of some 
seventy pages, with German literature from the year 
1100 to the present day, must necessarily be slight and 
scant. Mr. Joerg is, therefore, to be congratulated on 
having condensed in so small a space so much bio- 
graphical, historical, and critical information, and on 
having chosen a form that precludes the pedantic 
divagations that are almost inherent to this class of 
scholastic literature. Yet he has found room for sub- 
divisions as subtle as those of ‘‘Anacreontics of the 
Hall” and the ‘‘ Robinsonaden ” in the prose literature 
of the eighteenth century, and the ‘‘ Deutschgesinn- 
ten” of the preceding one. Brevity is the soul of wit, 
and sometimes of unconscious humour, as, for instance, 
when it is responsible for the statement that ‘‘ notwith- 
standing his heavy duties connected with business of 
State, Goethe’s poetic activity never ceased.” And it 
must excuse such arbitrary statements as that ‘‘Lucinde,” 
‘‘Alarkos,” ‘‘Ion Spessart,” &c., are the ‘* best works ” 
of the author of the ‘‘ Science of the History of Litera- 
ture,” and that the “‘ Lorelei, Du bist wie eine Blume ” 
and ‘Die Wallfahrt nach Kevelaar” are ‘‘the most 
beautiful and charming of Heine’s songs.” And 
why write ‘‘Iphigenie” and ‘‘ Athena” when discussing 
Goethe’s drama in English? These perhaps hypercri- 
tical objections must not, however, detract from the 
merits of a very useful and agreeably written little 
manual, which is excellent throughout and invaluable in 
** Period V” to candidates for the Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
Indian Police, and Woods and Forests’ examinations. 

Boys, old and young, will gratefully accept Professor 
Schrammen’s terse and forcible prose renderings of the 
‘*Nibelungen, Osgotischen, Nordsee, and Karolin- 
a Sagen,” made accessible to them by Mr. A. 

chner’s notes and vocabulary, as an easy German 
reading-book. In these German sagas they will meet, 
among the common ancestors of the German and Anglo- 
Saxon races, with warriors without guile like Sieg- 
fried, warriors with guile like Hagen, warriors with a 
genial ferocity like Dietrich of Bern, knights without 
reproach like the nephew of Charlemagne, beautiful and 
murderous queens like Kriemhild and Brunhild, lovely 
and loyal maidens like Gudrun; and he must be hard 
to please who in his teens would cavil at such a feast. 

We have also to acknowledge excellent editions of 
Kotzebue’s inimitable ‘‘ Kleinstaedter,” Schiller’s much 
improved version of Picard’s ‘‘ Encore les Ménechmes,” 
and Hacklaender’s more modern, yet more antiquated 
—in the sense that its few years weigh more heavily on 
it than do their united ages on the above-named works 
—‘*Geheime Agent.” Mr. Milner Barry’s notes make 
of this last overrated play a valuable help to the acquire- 
ment of conversational German. Messrs. Matthews 
and Witherby give a short—the play being what it 
is, good wine that needs no bush—adequate notice 
of Kotzebue in their introduction to the “ Kleinstaedter,” 
and Mr. Louis Dyer contributes to the “ Neffe als Onkel” 
a genial and vivid monograph on Schiller and a note 
on Picard, 
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SCIENCE. 


“The Story of Primitive Man.” By Edward Clodd. 
London : George Newnes & Co. 1895. 

** The Story of the Plants.” By Grant Allen. London: 
George Newnes & Co. 1895. 

** Dairy Bacteriology.” A short manual for the use of 
students in dairy schools, cheese-makers, and 
farmers. By Dr. Ed. Von Freudenreich. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. R. Ainsworth Davis. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1895. 

“(Man on the Earth.” By Lionel W. Lyde, M.A. 
London: Blackie & Son. 1895. 

** A First Step in Euclid.” By J. G. Bradshaw. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

‘*Algebra.” Part I. By H. W. Senior. Oldham: 
Bardsley. 

“The Elements of Coordinate Geometry.” By S. L. 
Loney, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 

** Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry.” By Lassar 
Cohn. London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


"THE first two books on the list illustrate two different 

methods. Mr. Clodd and Mr. Grant Allen are past- 
masters in the arts of pleasant exposition. They are 
‘each writing on a subject to which they have paid con- 
‘siderable attention. They are bound by no syllabus and 
‘by the requirements of no examination. Their only task 
is to infect their readers with some of their own enthu- 
siasm. And they have succeeded in writing agreeable 
little books that no doubt will interest readers of all 
ages. 

Mr. Clodd is one of the most conscientious of authors. 
He has been at pains to get together the latest ma- 
terial from the best authorities. He refers freely to 
these authorities, thus letting his readers know by whom 
the history of man has been written. From beginning to 
end his own name and the first personal pronoun do not 
occur. He has sifted and collated the facts and presents 
them in an orderly fashion. He begins with a short 
chapter explaining the place of man among other living 
‘things ; he follows this with a sketch of the geological 
history of the earth, that his readers may learn how 
long the stage of the earth was in preparing for man, 
and how short a time man has been strutting upon it. 
The main part of the book is occupied with an account 
of the ancient Stone Age and the newer Stone Age, of 
the weapons, dwellings, tombs, and mode of life of the 
men of these periods. While for purposes of convenience 
adhering to the division between Palzolithic and Neo- 
lithic man, Mr. Clodd is careful to lay stress on the 
more modern view that no vast period of time separated 
‘the users of Palzolithicand Neolithic weapons. Thechange 
from the one to the other took place gradually andnotcon- 
temporaneously in different parts of the earth. He ends 
with a short account of the change to metals and of the 
vast difference in habits and culture associated with 
it. Mr. Clodd’s story is a real story, with a beginning 
and anend. Any one who reads his book intelligently 
will have in his mind a good idea of the science of 
anthropology. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s story of the plants is not a story at 
all, but a set of situations borrowed from the popular 
natural histories and dramatized by the author. Except 
in the last page, where he recommends a few botanical 
‘books, Mr. Grant Allen mentions no authority from 
beginning to end. By a copious use of the first personal 
pronoun he succeeds in conveying to the reader the 
pleasant impression that he is being led by the hand of 
the great and only authority upon evolutionary botany. 
This provisional hypothesis may, no doubt, be stimu- 
lating to the tiro, but there will be a rude awakening 
for him if he proceed to botany as a science. He will 
find, first, that Grant Allen is a name unknown in scientific 
‘botany, and next, that in his so-called ‘‘ Story of the 
Plants” the whole plot is omitted. In the last fifty 
years botanists have been gradually working out the 
family tree of the vegetable kingdom. The vast 
-assemblage of flowering plants occupiesa position among 
plants similar to the position of backboned creatures 
among animals. By their size, importance, and numbers, 
they impress themselves upon common observation 
disproportionately to their real significance. All the 
backboned animals are simple variations of one : SO 
also all the flowering plants are simple modifications of 
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one plant type. Until the attention of anatomists was 
given to the invertebrates the true story of animals was 
unknown. Similarly, botanists have been studying the 
lower plants, and have discovered that they form a 
graded series of different types, culminating in the 
flowering plants. It is here that the great achievement 
of modern botany lies, and the true story of the plants 
forms a romance of science as fascinating as the ancestry 
of man. Mr. Grant Allen has not written it: he has 
written just such a book as could have been put together 
in a few hours by any journalist in the Strand who was 
provided with a copy of, say, ‘‘ Kerner and Oliver’s 
Natural History of Plants,” and a pair of scissors. He 
chooses such scattered ‘‘ situations” in botany as may 
set his readers agape: he takes no pains to give the 
faintest idea as to what the modern science of botany is 
about. Such are the methods of Mr. Clodd and Mr. 
Grant Allen. The reader, stimulated by Mr. Clodd to 
work at anthropology for himself, will return with re- 
newed pleasure to his original teacher ; whilst the reader 
made dyspeptic by Mr. Allen’s plums will have no stomach 
for real work, or, if he overcome his distaste, he will, 
perhaps erroneously, revile his original teacher as a 
poor popularizer of science. 

Dr. Von Freudenreich’s little book on Dairy Bac- 
teriology was written in German, translated in Wales, 
and printed in Holland, and it is designed for English 
readers. To this international character we make no 
objection, save for the printing in Holland; but as 
that is a matter for Parliament and the conscience 
of publishers, we say no more about it. For the rest, it 
is a good little book. It sets forth in a plain and 
intelligible fashion the nature of microbes, and the special 
properties of those that congregate in dairies. These, 
as all farmers and dairymen and dairymaids should 
know, are almost innumerable, for milk, containing as it 
does all the substances necessary for the life of microbes, 
is a home most suited to them. Except in cases o 
diseased milk-glands or udders, pure fresh milk contains 
none, but they reach it from the atmosphere of the 
byres, from the skin of the cows, and from the 
hands of the milkers and from the milk-pails. Another 
curious source is indirectly from the atmosphere. When 
a cow is milked, a little milk remains in the teats. This, 
before the next milking, swarms with bacteria, and the 
first few drops forced into the pail speedily contaminate 
the whole. Some of the bacteria of milk are quite freakish. 
Bacillus cyanogenus colours it blue, Bacillus prodigiosus 
streaks it with lurid red, Savcina rosea tinctures the 
cream a rosy pink, Bacillus synxanthus turns it yellow. 
Such alternations of colour are disturbing and, to the 
rural mind, portentous, but in reality harmless enough. 
Other bacteria make the milk stringy or bitter; another 
(and this no doubt was the Puritan fairy before whom 
poor Tess blushed and trembled) prevents the butter from 
coming. A second set are frankly diabolical. These 
are the microbes of disease, of tubercle, of cholera, of 
typhus, and of a host of other enemies of man. They 
have to be stamped out resolutely, and as no methods 
of complete sterilization that do not destroy thé flavour 
of the milk are known, there is no good method but the 
method of absolute cleanliness. This subject is dealt 
with very fully, and for it alone the book should be in 
the hands of every one connected with dairies. The 
advantages of partial systems of sterilization, by which 
the dangers may at least be mitigated, are explained, and 
a good account is given of the systems of Pasteur and 
others. The relation of bacteria to cheese is dealt with 
lightly. It would no doubt be beyond the scope of this little 
book to discuss at length the different bacteria that give 
flavour to different cheeses. But enough is said to set 
the cheesemakers on the right track, and soon we shall 
see the dairy-schools of the County Councils petitioning 
for State supplies of pure cultures of the microbes of 
Port Salut, Camembert, North Wiltshire, or Stilton. 
One little matter we cannot refrain from mentioning. 
The author of the book found that while the cholera 
bacillus could just maintain existence in a fresh Lim- 
burger cheese, it could not withstand the florid ripeness 
of that delicacy. Reading this, for the first time we felt 
that the comma bacillus must be a creature not alto- 
gether devoid of human emotion. 

At the first glance we were inclined to welcome 
Mr. Lyde’s ‘‘Man on the Earth” as an excellent 
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example of how to make geography attractive, and 
as an assurance that Mr. Lyde, examiner in com- 
mercial geography to the Oxford Local Examination 
Board, was not unmindful of the opportunities of his 
position; but unhappily his matter is not up to his 
method, intentions, and electros. Here, for instance, 
is an amazing specimen of the quality of his geo- 
graphical instruction. ‘‘The earth,” he writes, ‘in 
going round the sun is always looking towards the 
north ; and therefore she presents four sides in succes- 
sion to him—her east, south, west, and north sides, ze. 
we have four seasons.” Could anything be more glib, 
shallow, and misleading? And the discreet school- 
master, anxious above all things to secure the certificates 
of the Oxford Local Examination Board, will, of course, 
hasten to plant this wonderful discovery of the quadri- 
lateral cause of the seasons in the industrious pupil’s 
mind ; ‘‘ ze. we have four seasons! ”’—it is inimitable. 
Some examiner who knows not Mr. Lyde will presently 
be sending that to the ‘‘ Educational Times” as a 
magnificent specimen of the schoolboy “‘ howler.” Then 
take Mr. Lyde again on the relative failure of the 
Spanish as compared with the British as colonists. 
‘“‘The Spanish were of Romance blood ”—a curious 
discovery in philology—‘‘ they were discouraged by 
the Church of Rome from studying science ”—the Church 
of Rome has much to answer for—‘‘ they were hunting 
for metals and so were wanderers ” ;—Shades of Raleigh 
and the gold-seekers of California and Australia !— 
‘‘and they intermarried with the natives.” On the 
other hand: ‘‘ The British were of Teutonic blood ”"— 
another wrong to Ireland !—‘‘ they were mainly Protest- 
ants and devotcd to science”—experiments in combus- 
tion of witches, for instance— they were farmers... 
and they were much too exclusive to intermarry with 
the natives.” ‘‘In a word,” says Mr.Lyde, ‘‘it was simply 
a question of love and latitude. The hardier Britons 
came from the bleaker North and never quite forgot ‘ the 
Quaker bonnets beyond the sea.’”’ As a matter of fact, 
Quaker women were whipped at the cart’s-tail by these 
same hardier Britons. Truly the explanations of geogra- 
phical science are fearfully and wonderfully made. At 
Oxford, that is. Mr. Lyde, we learn from his title-page, 
is not only examining the work of other teachers for the 
Oxford University but is himself an extension lecturer 
in commercial geography to the Universities of Oxford 
and Glasgow, headmaster of the English department 
in Glasgow Academy, and author of numerous other 
geographical works. We think he must be a very lucky 
man. 

The steady progress made in elementary mathematical 
teaching is exemplified in two books, named respectively 
‘*A First Step in Euclid,” by Mr. J. G. Bradshaw, and 
‘* Algebra” (Part I), by H. M. Senior. Mr. Bradshaw’s 
book isdivided into two sections ; the latter of these giving 
Euclid’s text even as it was put into the reviewer’s hands 
at the beginning of his mathematical studies, and the 
former the text expanded by the interpolation of expla- 
nations, exercises, and a number of illustrations. It is 
evidently the work of an experienced teacher, and it 
summarises admirably the accumulated wisdom of the 
lower-form master. It will certainly be of use to those 
who are upon the lower rungs of the pedagogic ladder, 
but whether it is the ideal book to put into the hands of 
the pupil is an altogether different question. As a 
matter of fact, we believe that it will clash with efficient 
teaching. Mr. Bradshaw is so explicit, so winning, so 
entertaining with his little waggeries about ‘‘ Mr. Sim- 
pleton” and ‘‘ Mr. Wiseman,” that his book, with some 
simple automatic mechanism for the preservation of 
discipline, seems to be all that is required. Another 
teacher in the room might lead to a conflict of voices. 
In the average middle-class school, however, there will 
not be another teacher in the room, and for such estab- 
lishments we recommend this little book unreservedly. 
And the genuine teacher even, might do worse than 
have it in his desk. Mr. Senior’s little book, like too 
many schoolbooks nowadays, is undated. It is simply 
a set of examples in elementary algebra skilfully ar- 
ranged and graduated, a wonderful contrast to the steep 
declivities of even a dozen years ago. It belongs to a 
series of ‘‘ Kindergarten Mathematics,” a quaint title, 
yet a satisfactory sign that schoolmasters are at last 
awakening to the fact that the beginning of algebra 
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should follow closely on the beginning of arithnietie 
instead of coming after a three or four years’ wandering 
in the wilderness of fractions and ‘‘ money sums.” 

‘The Elements of Coordinate Geometry,” by S. L. 
Loney, is one of the best introductions to analytical 
geometry that we have seen. Mr. Loney is already 
well known among schoolmasters for his Introduction 
to Mechanics, and this volume will certainly add to 
his reputation. The ultimate test of a schoolbook 
must be in the schoolroom; a reviewer cannot pre- 
tend to guarantee Mr. Loney’s exercises for instance, 
or witness that his list of errata is complete—very few 
lists of errata in the first edition of a mathematical text 
book are complete—but such sets of examples as we 
have examined appear to be graduated ably and by a 
practical teacher. It should reduce class friction to a 
minimum. Between a half and a third of the book 
deals with the straight line and circle—those who 
studied the subject in the old ‘‘Todhunter” days will 
appreciate the fact—and the examples are most plentiful 
and with the least gradient in these early chapters. We 
strongly recommend the book to the consideration ot 
teachers of mathematics. 

An English translation of Professor Lassar Cohn’s 
‘* Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry” will 
undoubtedly be welcomed by a large number of chemi- 
cal students here and in America, It will form an 
almost indispensable companion to such a work as 
Bernthsen’s text-book. Hitherto the student of organic 
chemistry has had to work very much in the dark; 
he is treated to equations and the briefest possible 
statement of reactions, and it is only after infinite per- 
plexity and endless failures that he realizes that organic 
reactions are far less simple than the reactions of the 
inorganic worker. There are innumerable possibilities 
of subsidiary action depending upon slight differences 
of temperature and pressure, or on the relative propor- 
tions of the interacting substances. Hitherto wisdom 
has come but slowly at the cost of time and patience, 
even at the price of personal risk; a scrap of suggestion 
has been gathered from this paper, a warning from 
that. Professor Cohn’s work is essentially an orderly 
compilation of such scattered experiences. The illus- 
trations are for the purpose admirable, simple as dia- 
grams, and yet omitting nothing essential to the 
experiment. One cannot help remarking how far the 
illustration of chemical and physical text-books has ad- 
vanced in the last score of years. That old-fashioned 
text-book drawing, highly shaded, immensely finished 
in the shadows, with blinding high lights at the points 
of interest, and a picturesquely frilled hand manipulating 
the apparatus, has happily become but a memory. And 
in the printing there is the same advance; for footnotes 
we find small type insets, and a generous use of claren- 
don to clarify the masses of the paragraphs. Altogether 
this is an extremely satisfactory book in its minor details 
as in its essential plan, and one which we are glad to 
recommend unreservedly to the laboratory student of 
organic chemistry. 
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master of the poetic art, though a verse came from 
him, as he himself said, like a guinea. 

Of Adam Smith’s philosophy, too, one can say as little 
nowadays as Hume did in his letter on the appearance 
of the ‘‘ Moral Sentiments ”: ‘‘ I proceed to tell you the 
melancholy news that your book has been very unfor- 
tunate, for the public seems disposed to applaud it 
extremely. Three bishops called yesterday at Millar’s 
shop in order to buy copies and to ask questions about 
the author. . . . The Duke of Argyle is more decisive 
than he used to be in its favour. I suppose he either 
considers it as an exotic or thinks the author will be 
serviceable to him in the Glasgow elections ... Millar 
exults and brags that two-thirds of the edition are 
already sold, and that he is now sure of success. You 
see what a son of earth that is, to value books only by 
the profit they bring him. In that view it may prove, I 
believe, a very good book.” 

The whole letter is worth reading as a study in the 
art of writing a great deal and saying nothing. One 
does not know whether to admire more the dexterity 
with which Hume says everything he can about other 
persons’ good opinions of the book, or his anxious care 
not to hurt the feelings of his friend by saying what he 
himself must have thought of it: for to the author of 
the ‘‘ Treatise on Human Nature” the ‘‘ Moral Senti- 
ments ” must have seemed a very poor book. Compare 
with this his letter on the appearance of the ‘* Wealth 
of Nations”: 

‘*Euge! Belle! I am much pleased with you~ per- 
formance, and the perusal of it has taken me from a 
state of great anxiety. It was a work of so much 
expectation, by yourself, by your friends, and by the 
public, that I trembled for its appearance, but am now 
much relieved. Not but that the reading of it neces- 
sarily requires so much attention, and the public is 
disposed to give so little, that I shall still doubt for 
some time of its being at first very popular ; but it has 
depth and solidity and acuteness, and is so much illus- 
trated by curious facts that it must at last attract the 
public attention.” 

Indeed we cannot quarrel with Mr. Rae because the 
sidelights he throws on Adam Smith’s life-long friend 
are even more pleasing than the full-drawn portrait of 
his own subject. There is, to our mind, one feature of 
Adam Smith's character of which Mr. Rae gives no 
hint, but which, we are persuaded, was there—the 
‘* pawkiness ” of the true Scot. But Hume, chivalrous, 
impetuous, tender-hearted, with no fear of man or un- 
popularity before his eyes, and as little of the invisible 
terrors with which he was so often threatened by the 
orthodoxy of the time, appears as the most lovable of 
men: so that we much regret that Mr. Rae evidently 
thinks Adam Smith’s letter to Strahan on Hume’s death 
too much of a classic to bear repetition. 

Various readers will find various things to admire in 
this most interesting ‘‘ Life.” The Scot will be most 
delighted with the bright sketches of Edinburgh society, 
or the graphic though short account of Glasgow in 
Adam Smith’s day. Of special interest, perhaps, is 
the picture of the little university where Adam Smith 
taught, with its three hundred students, its quarrelsome 
bustling senate, its manifold activity: James Watt's 
workshop in one corner of the ancient building, and 
Foulis’s press in another ; its Academy of Design, the 
first in Great Britain: its projected ‘* Academy of 
Dancing, Fencing, and Riding.” The university re- 
former—a large class nowadays—will find keen delight 
in reading Adam Smith’s extension of free trade even 
to the selling of degrees, and will have much to quote 
from his denunciation of Oxford and his advocacy of 
the payment of teachers by fees. 

The economist will probably find the chapter which 
deals with the Physiocrats of most value. The impression 
Adam Smith seems to have made on them was that of ‘‘a 

judicious and simple man,” who had not then shown the 
stuff that was in him. The pity is that so little is known 
of his close intercourse with the greatest of them, Turgot. 
Dupont de Nemours once said that whatever was true 
in Adam Smith was borrowed from Turgot, and what- 
ever was not borrowed from Turgot was not true, but he 
afterwards confessed that he made the statement before 
he was able to read English. The vexed question whether 
the French economists or he had precedence in making 
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known theideas common to both himself and them, seems 
settled by the proof Mr. Rae gives, that Adam Smith had 
taught the essential ideas of ‘‘ natural liberty” to his Glas- 
gowclass as early as 1752 or 1753—he had indeed received 
them from his predecessor, Francis Hutcheson—while 
Quesnay did not publish his book till 1756. But of course 
the ideas of natural liberty were in the air: the great man 
is not the originator of ideas, but the one who gathers 
them up and makes himself the expression of his age. 
Perhaps the most notable thing about Adam Smith's 
connection with the French thought of the time is that 
he had no vision of the impending Revolution, unless 
we find it in his utterance about Rousseau, that the 
**Contrat Social” would one day avenge him for all 
the persecutions he had suffered. 

Like all good biographers, Mr. Rae has kept himself 
in the background. He does not even show that he 
himself is a ‘‘ brither Scot,” except in one or two little 
matters of expression which reveal his Scotch origin just 
as Adam Smith’s persistent use, in his letters, of ‘‘ you 
was” stamps him as belonging to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. (Happy century, when a great man could ennoble 
doubtful grammar, and spelling was a matter of personal 
taste!) If Mr. Rae ever works up his own study of 
the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” and his laboriously gathered 
knowledge of the mzlieu in which it was written, his 
book will be sure of a cordial reception. 


THE MELANCHOLY NORTH-WEST. 


‘* The Land of the Muskeg.” By H. Somers Somerset. 
London: William Heinemann. 1895. 


R. SOMERS SOMERSET’S book is a plain yet 

well written account of a journey, mainly iv 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, from Edmonton in Alberta, by 
way of Little Slave Lake and the Peace River, over a 
little known pass in the Rockies (Pine Pass) into British 
Columbia. Mr. Somerset is young—apparently about 
three-and-twenty—but already in this piece of travel 
across a difficult country and in the foulest of weather, 
he has shown that there is grit in him. And he has. 
told his story so well, so modestly, and in so entertain- 
ing a manner that many a far more pretentious book of 
travel and adventure will be found less interesting by 
comparison. ‘‘ The Land of the Muskeg” is a record 
of much rain, many swamps, no sport, and semi-starva- 
tion; yet it interests the reader, which is saying not a 
little. We have heard a good deal in recent years con- 
cerning the glorious North-West Territory. Here is a 
book that may very well be studied by emigrants and 
sportsmen who may be thinking of exploiting that 
distant and not very alluring region. There were: 
several white men in the party, and the travelling was 
principally done on foot, with the help of a number of 
pack horses, one of which, towards the end of the 
journey, had to be slain and devoured when food rar 
short. July, August, and September ought to be 
fairly good months for the North-West, yet rain was 
incessant, the camps had often to be made in bogs, or 
pools of water, and snow, sleet, and frost added to 
the miseries of the travellers. The country passed 
through seems to be little known; much of it was 
trackless wilderness, and, if it had not been for the 
assistance of Mr. H. B. Round, an old Hudson’s Bay 
officer, and one Daukhan, a Cree half-breed hunter, 
serious disaster might have befallen the ‘‘outfit.” As it 
was, the expedition stumbled into Fort McLeod starving” 
and in sorry plight. Muskeg Land is, in truth, a very 
unattractive country. ‘* Muskeg” itself is neither more- 
nor less than green and treacherous swamp, spongy and 
full of water, and most fatiguing to travel through. 
Mosquitoes and bull-dog flies—the latter of whicly 
strongly resemble the “‘ kleg” of Scandinavia and draw 
blood freely—add to the manifold vexations of life, until 
the frosts appear. The author seems to have expected 
to get some fair shooting during the trip. But much of 
this region—until you get further north to the lone an@ 
terrible ‘‘ barren grounds,” where Mr. Warburton Pike 
found musk-ox so plentiful—has long been denuded of 
its great game. The wapiti has faded out ; caribou and 
moose seem to have vanished ; even black-tailed deer are 
hardly to be found. Bears, grizzly and black, are fairly 
abundant, but the party had no luck with them. The 
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entire bag of the expedition included no more than a 
brace of black bear cubs, a few beavers, some marmots, 
and very occasionally grouse and wild fowl. The Cree 
and Beaver Indians have cleared out most of the game ; 
the Hudson’s Bay Company will soon have very few 
pelts to collect, and will have, perforce, to abandon 
many of its posts. When the Company has withdrawn, 
it is difficult to imagine what can be the future of this 
vast and forbidding country. There is, by the way, 
a good deal of information in this book, which will 
be of interest to Hudson’s Bay shareholders. Supporters 
of far-away missions, too, will encounter some rather 
startling facts. The picture of John Gough Brick, the 
Anglican missionary near Fort St. John, is a strange 
character sketch. This worthy, who, we are told, has 
“* not even a rudimentary knowledge of the language of 
his (Indian) congregation,” but possesses instead ‘‘a 
fund of Rabelaisian anecdote” and a ‘‘ varied vocabu- 
lary of purely secular language,” and remarks that 
‘1 don’t allow any of those damned Indians round 
my place,” surely claims the attention of the Bishop 
of Athabaska, and of missionary societies generally ! 
The French Catholic missions have the more an- 
cient hold upon the country; but it is instructive to 
learn that ‘‘ the Indians are Protestant in winter, when 
times are hard, and Catholic when there is nothing to 
be gained.” Many of the descriptions in this volume 
are written with grace and skill, as, for instance, that 
of the Aurora Borealis on pages 80 and 81. The mishaps 
and miseries of travel in a climate and a country in which 
even the Cree Indians suffer from excruciating rheumatism 
are told, as they seem to have been endured, with un- 
flagging spirit. There is a curious and apparently 
authentic instance of second sight on pages 124 and 125, 
when John, one of the men, strangely foretells the 
approach of three Indians. Mr. A. H. Pollen, who accom- 
panied the author, contributes a well written preface and 
a number of sketches, and the book is very fully illus- 
trated by the aid of the invaluable kodak. 

Mr. Somers Somerset has made a capital beginning, 
and in years to come should be able to give us an im- 
portant book of travel. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES. 


** The Tribal System in Wales.” By Frederic Seebohm, 
LL.D.,F.S.A. London and New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1895. 


HIS work of Dr. Seebohm throws a flood of light 

on the question of the cause of the recent political 
differences between England and Wales. It is opportune 
in its appearance at a time when these differences are being 


magnified by one party into the attributes of a nation, and ° 


minimized by another into mere local peculiarities of a 
small and isolated people. Dr. Seebohm proves, as 
we shall see, that both these views are wrong. Wales is 
distinct from England, because the tribal system has 
lingered there long after its disappearance from England. 
and it is not yet forgotten. The relation of the tribe 
and the land in remote times was the original cause of 
the labours of the recent Land Commission in Wales— 
labours which are futile, because the ancient Welsh 
system was finally supplanted by the English system as 
far back as the days of Henry VIII. This coup de griice 
‘to the ancient Welsh laws, we may note, was given bya 
Tudor Sovereign belonging to the Welsh race. The 
tribal system itself and its bearing on the land question 
are not matters relating merely to Wales. They belong 
to the gradual evolution of society at a time when the 
nomad pastoral life was passing into the stage of civiliza- 
tion indicated by fixed habitations and definite territories 
for agriculture. They belong not merely to the Welsh, 
or even to the whole of the Aryan peoples, but are 
rather to be viewed as marking a definite stage in the 
progress of civilization. 

In dealing with this subject Dr. Seebohm has used 
the inductive method. Beginning with the ‘‘ Extents ” 
of various manors in Wales, he ascertains the position 
of the possessors of the soil in the time of Edward I., 
shortly after the Conquest. He then applies the results 
to the interpretation of the Ancient Laws and Institutes 
of Wales, probably codified in the ninth century, and of 
various passages in the Triads and the Lives of the 
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Welsh Saints and other early Welsh literature. Out of 
all these he reconstructs the tribal system in Wales with 
singular skill. He shows that the ancient land tenures 
in Wales were maintained long after the English Con- 
quest, and that the connection of the land with the tribe, 
unknown in England in the days of Edward I., was 
kept up in Wales. We may quote here a parallel case 
of the existence of land tenures in India which have 
been handed down from time immemorial, and are now 
recognized by the Court of Appeal in London, and form 
part of the common law of India. 

It is clear from the evidence of the ‘‘ Extents” of 
Anglesey, ranging from 1294 to 1608, that the Prince of 
North Wales had royal rights of progress and main- 
tenance for himself and his retinue over the whole of 
Anglesey with the exception of the parts belonging to 
the Church. He had his own particular manor, with its 
palace, courts, and home-farm. The last was worked 
by his villein tenants living close by. There were free 
tenants, some free from their office, others free tribes- 
men settled on the estate, who paid money rents in place 
of the old food rates and services. There were also 
hamlets of freetenantsand other hamlets of villeintenants, 
all paying rent and doing service, the villein tenants 
supplying food and work. The villein hamlets were held 
under a joint responsibility of the body of villeins, and 
did not belong to the individual. Each of the manors 
had its courts, and formed a centre for legal proceedings 
for the hamlets under its jurisdiction, and each thus 
constituted a geographical and judicial unit. The dues 
and services of both free and villein hamlets were attached 
to the various holdings, and were not regarded as 
personal. In consequence of this they were unaffected 
by the Conquest or by the depopulation caused by the 
Black Death, and ultimately became quit rents. The 
distinction between the free and villein hamlets was so 
deep that it has left its mark up to the present time in the 
two separate lists of rents paid to the department of Woods 
and Forests, and collected the one by a “‘ beadle ” and the 
other by a “‘ prepositus.” We agree with Dr. Seebohm 
in taking the latter quaint title to be the exact equiva- 
lent of the ‘‘ land maer” of the Welsh ‘‘ Extents,” whose 
special duties were to look after the villein tenants of his 
lord. It is simply a survival from the time when there 
was a great gulf fixed between the free and the villein 
tenants. 

The Anglesey ‘‘ Extents ” give a clear insight into the 
relations of the tenants to the lord in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which does not differ in many points from that 
prevailing in England at the same time. They show, 
however, that the villeins were divided into groups, 
and that the groups were jointly responsible for the ser- 
vices and payments. The group and not the individual 
formed the unit of assessment. They show also that the 
free hamlets were occupied by ‘‘ weles” and ‘‘ gavels.” 
The meaning of these words is to be foundin the ‘‘ Extent” 
of the Castle and Honour of Denbigh, which was made in 
the time of Edward III., before the Black Death, and 
relates to the land tenure both before and after the 
final conquest of Wales. In the description of the 
Manor of Wyckwere, in place of a geographical account 
of the several holders, we find that it consisted of eight 
‘*weles”’ (lecta=beds). Each of these is defined as a 
pedigree including sons and grandsons and descendants 
to the fourth degree of the original holder. The land 
was in the hands of the family, and was not the absolute 
property of the individual owner. It was, if we 
may use the term, entailed to the ‘‘wele.” Thus, a 
manor described as consisting of so many ‘‘ weles ” does 
not mean that it was divided into so many sections, but 
that it was occupied by so many family groups. The 
‘* gavel” was a family sub-group, and relates to the sub- 
shares of children during the life of their father. We 
may infer from the evidence collected by Dr. Seebohm 
that the whole of the land before the Conquest, with 
the exception of that of the Church, was in possession 
of the *‘ weles,” and that these formed kindreds, and the 
associated kindreds constituted the tribe or tribes of the 
Cymro, the connecting link being that of descent from 
common ancestors. This tribal system survived into the 
era of codes and surveys, and goes far to account for the 
keenness of the Welsh for pedigrees, as well as for 
some other peculiarities. In some cases, as in that of 
a gentleman near Wrexham, no less than seven genera- 
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tions were represented in 1610 in one name, ‘‘ Hum- 
fridus ap Robert ap Will’m ap Rob’t ap David ap 
Griffith ap Robert.” We may note that this principle 
of naming was not unknown recently in the Isle of Man, 
where Illium-Bill-Illium-Bob-Robbin represents _ five 
generations. This method of naming was obviously 
due to the importance of obtaining a clear title to the 
land. The name itself was the title-deed. 

In the Welsh tribal system there were two classes— 


tribesmen and non-tribesmen, or native-born villeins and 


strangers in blood. How deep was the line of demarca- 
tion between them may be gathered from the manner in 
which the latter class became merged into the tribe. 
The descendants of a stranger could only become a 
Cymro and share the rights of the tribe after a residence 
in Wales to the ninth generation. This period of pro- 
bation might be shortened to the fourth on intermarriage 
with pure-blooded Welsh women for generation after 
generation. Then the great grandsons, with one-eighth 
of foreign blood in their veins, were allowed to claim the 
privileges of the tribe. The stranger might also be 
adopted into the tribe at once, if he risked his life in 
avenging the death of one of the tribe, or in the 
defence of a tribesman, or in undergoing the ordeal 
of battle in the place of a tribesman. Among the 
numerous disabilities of a stranger in blood this was by 
no means the least important, that his evidence was not 
allowed to count against that of a tribesman. Wemay 
remark in passing that within the memory of the writer 
this disability has not yet disappeared from the Welsh 
law courts, where the evidence of the stranger has been 
of no avail with the Cymro, and more particularly in 
cases where his fellow-tribesmen are concerned. This 
we take to be one of the peculiarities traceable to the 
abiding influence of the tribal system. We may note 
that the chief of the kindred in the pre-Norman tribal 
system became the lord of the Codes and of the Surveys, 
and ultimately the master of the land which before was 
the common property of the kindreds. It was a system 
at once patriarchal and aristocratic, and to some extent 
communal. 

We do not propose to follow Dr. Seebohm further 
into the minute and technical details so valuable to 
the lawyer and the historian, but too complicated for 
the pages of a review. In our opinion he has done his 
work very well. We could, however, have wished that 
he had been consistent in his modes of spelling. No 
Englishman can be expected to spell in Welsh, but it is 
puzzling to have the same place called at one time 
‘‘Wygfair,” and at another, ‘‘Wyckwere.” We also 
differ from him in his view of the origin of the Cymru. 
The Cymru, as Skene pointed out, had their chief centre 
along the line of the Great Wall, in the Scotch Lowlands, 
and in the Cumbria of the fifth century. They were a 
confederation of tribes (comrades, brothers-in-arms) 
formed against the Angles, and included both branches of 
the Celtic race, the Goidels as wel as the Brythons. Dr. 
Seebohm treats them.as an ethnological unit and prac- 
tically identifies them with the Brythons. These are, 
however, small slips in a scholarly work, which will prove 
a veritable gold mine to the Celtic historian and to 
the student of folk-lore. It is an admirable example 
of the value of the inductive method in research. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


** Nouveaux Essais sur la littérature contemporaine.” 
Par Ferdinand Brunetiére. Paris : Calmann Lévy. 


1895. 

‘‘Les Lettres de Madame de Grignan.” Par Paul 
Janet. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1895. 

‘* Les Temps Nouveaux.” Parle Marquis de Castellane. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1895. 

‘‘Racheté.” Par Art Roé. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


1895. 

‘Le Fil d’Or.” Par Henry Gréville. Paris: E. Plon 
et Cie. 1895. 

Cyprienne Guérard.” Par William Busnach. Paris : 
Calmann Lévy. Paris: 1895. 


N OT to respect the character and talent of M. Brune- 
tiére would show weakness of judgment and a 
certain intellectual effeminacy. He brings to his 
work such a profundity of knowledge and such a 
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strenuous honesty, that he commands attention. If 
there be such a thing as authority in literary criticism, 
then it is certainly exercised by M. Brunetiére. He has 
spent his whole life in appreciating and comparing 
masterpieces, and he has accepted and elaborated certain 
canons of taste which he applies with an almost arrogant 
confidence to every literary manifestation. When the 
idle youth of Paris boos at his lectures or attacks him 
with viperish libels in the smaller newspapers, it is im- 
possible not to admire his rigid adherence to what he 
believes to be an intellectual duty. This is, very super- 
ficially, the admirable side of M. Brunetiére. Unfortu- 
nately there is another side; he is perhaps the least 
sympathetic author of his day, the most indifferent to 
charm. He scoffs at the fugitive beauties of literature, 
like some monk of the Thebaid scowling and sneering 
at Venus. His style is amazingly harsh and stiff, 
founded on the study of his favourite seventeenth- 
century divines, and entirely devoid of the modern 
suppleness and colour. Of late M. Brunetiére has 
taken to writing books on modern themes; he was 
safer—no! it is not conceivable to think of M. Brunetiére 
as unsafe anywhere—but more comfortable in the camp 
of Bossuet and Lafontaine. For readers who had no other 
guide, his books on recent authors would be really 
deleterious, so little does he attempt to give the personal 
quality prominence, so anxious is he to qualify his praise 
and emphasize his blame. But for those whose weak- 
ness it is to be over-indulgent to the more hysterical and 
extravagant of modern authors, the acrid wit and stiff 
common sense of M. Bruneti¢re supply an excellent 
alterative. 

In these new essays he writes of many things and 
people, of Octave Feuillet and of Leconte de Lisle, of 
Lamennais and of Renan, of M. Paul Bourget and of 
Baudelaire. The last mentioned of these studies is that 
which had attracted most notice in a previous form, and 
in it the peculiarities of M. Brunetiére’s style may be 
very favourably observed. It will be remembered that 
in the autumn of 1892 a proposition was made to erect 
a statue in Paris to the author of ‘* Les Fleurs du Mal.” 
This was being very warmly supported by all the younger 
and noisier elements in French journalism, when M. 
Brunetiére suddenly descended from the rock which he 
occupies on the slope of Olympus and rent the body of 
the half-sainted Baudelaire. With inconceivable fury the 
newspapers then attacked M. Brunetiére, who is never 
so perfectly happy as when made the centre of an out- 
break of hysterical public opprobrium. Just as he was. 
at the point of being torn in pieces, but still as faithful 
as Andersen’s Tin Soldier to Bossuet and the great 
tradition, the French Academy put out a hand and 
snatched him up into the company of the Immortals.. 
It is quite the best place for him, since, if Academies 
are to be of any use at all, they surely should give 
official recognition to talent so forcible, harsh, and un- 
compromising as that of M. Brunetiére. 

If a chapter was thought too much to be given to 
snakes in Iceland, what shall we say of M. Janet, who 
writes a whole volume on a set of letters which have 
totally disappeared? Everybody knows that the entire 
correspondence of Mme. de Grignan vanished at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and was in all 
probability destroyed by her daughter, Mme. de Simiane, 
At first sight, therefore, it seems almost puerile to write 
a book about it ; but no one will think so who persuades 
himself to read M. Janet’s graceful and ingenious four 
de force. In his admirable life of Mme. de Sévigné, 
Gaston Boissier noted that we should probably have a 
better idea of Mme. de Grignan if we could read her 
letters. We do not know whether this remark had 
occurred to M. Janet, but if not his volume is an 
unconscious commentary on it. History has very harshly 
compared the daughter with the mother; has found 
Mme. de Grignan haughty, cold, presumptuous, “‘a 
tigress with a heart of steel” ; and every commentator 
has loved to heighten the characteristics of Mme. 
de Sévigné’s genius by holding them up against the 
background of her daughter’s savagery. M. Janet has 
gone patiently through the entire Sévigné correspond- 
ence, and has formed an adroit mosaic of all the 
repeated anecdotes, phrases, and interjections which are 
= though neglected fragments of the lost Grignan 
etters. It is a clear and a not unpleasing portrait 
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which gradually rises before us, the picture of a grande 
dame devoured by social ambition, a little hard, no 
doubt, and fiery, yet full of sterling qualities—energetic, 
loyal, singularly intelligent, cruelly tormented by her 
incapacity to express those feelings of tenderness and 
geniality which lay frozen at her heart, while they 
leaped to the sunlight in brilliant jets and flashes from 
the pen of her happier mother. One point patheti- 
cally brought forward by M. Janet is that Mme. de 
Grignan owed something of that coldness which so 
distressed Mme. de Sévigné to the awkwardness caused 
by an exaggerated consciousness that her own genius 
was far inferior to her mother’s. 

The Marquis de Castellane has read Mr. Nordau’s 
denunciations of modern degeneracy, and has essayed 
to beat the drum behind that bold commander. There 
is nothing very original in his denunciation of ‘‘ Les 
Temps Nouveaux,” which may nevertheless be read 
with entertainment, especially by a foreigner, as a 
Frenchman’s view of French errors of taste and judg- 
ment. Everywhere the Marquis perceives confusion, 
hysteria, and decay. The cyclone is passing over 
France, and all is being torn and ravaged. The whole 
argument is intended to be a commentary on the abso- 
lute necessity of securing a benevolent despot. In the 
famous phrase of Tacitus, ‘‘when Rome is weary of 
civil discord, Augustus will be accepted as a master, 
under the title of Prince,” and to this consummation the 
Marquis de Castellane looks forward. There is nothing 
very new in all this, but the treatment of a somewhat 
hackneyed theme is spirited and lively. 

Out of a batch of novels in which mediocrity seems 
to revel unashamed, we select one the charm of which 
appears to be extreme, if we are not led away by the 
contrast with its neighbours. We know not who M. 
Art Roé may be; we have not met with the name or 
pseudonym before ; but in ‘‘ Racheté” he has written a 
novel of rare originality and beauty. It is a purely 
military book, and it is the exact opposite in all 
respects to what is commonly known in England as ‘‘a 
French novel.” It is instinct with the virile passion of 
war; the author, or we make a very bad guess, is an 
officer to whom the military future of France is a 
matter of intense anxiety. In ‘‘ Racheté” we have an 
episode of 1812; the hero, a young lieutenant on the 
staff of Marshal Ney, is sent, during the retreat from 
Moscow, to take a message to Hénin. His horse falls 
under him, he is lost in the darkness and the snow, 
Ae escapes amid a hundred distressing adventures, only 
to be cut down and made a prisoner just before the 
passage of the Beresina. He is nursed by a beautiful 
Russian girl, whom he afterwards marries. This is the 
story, slight and episodical enough; the merit of the 
book lies in its execution, in the gravity and purity of 
the emotions, in the brilliant and rapid studies of mili- 
tary manceuvres, in the charm of the philosophical 
attitude of the writer. We shall be greatly disappointed 
af M. Art Roé does not continue to write books of this 
virile and vigorous character. 

At the present moment Mme. Henry Gréville is pro- 
bably the most abundant purveyor of fiction in Europe. 
We have long lost count of her novels, but they must 
ibe, by this time, at least sixty in number. She has 
written, of course, far too much for her reputation ; she 
is the Mrs. Oliphant of France, but she is something 
more. There is always a certain grace, a certain moral 
beauty, about the stories Mme. Gréville reels off with 
such a fatal fluency. ‘‘ Le Fil d’Or”’ is nota ‘‘ Dosia,” 
or a ‘‘Sonia,” but it is a perfectly harmless and fairly 
ingenious tale of ‘‘high life” on a castle above a 
romantic passage of the Loire, where the golden thread 
of life binds together more and more closely certain 
dignified and agreeable gentlefolks. It is a novel very 
fit to be read under an umbrella, in a meadow, by the 
side of a stream, between two dozes. 

M. William Busnach has, we believe, never before 

ublished a work ‘‘ on his own hook,” as the saying is. 

or has he touched fiction before. He has been an 
indefatigable collaborator in other people’s plays, and, 
in particular, his services have been retained by M. Zola 
in the majority of his dramatic adventures. This is a 
record of a somewhat alarming character, but the 
British matron may curb her terrors, since a more harm- 
less little work than ‘‘ Cyprienne Guérard ” never left a 
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printing-office. It is a mechanical, silly, and prudishly 
chaste story of the appearance on and abrupt retirement 
from the stage of a young lady of perfect virtue and 
incredible histrionic talent. 


THREE NEW CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


‘* The Ancient Boeotians, their Character and Culture, 
and their Reputation.”” By W. Rhys Roberts, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University College of 
North Wales. Cambridge: University Press. 1895. 


Ts very brightly written and learned little mono- 
graph of less than a hundred pages considers the 
question how far the ancient Boeotians deserved the 
harsh estimate expressed in the proverb, Botwria ds, 
quoted by Pindar, endorsed by Horace and Juvenal in 
well-known passages, and countenanced by Dante and 
Dryden in modern literature. In doing so Mr. Roberts 
brings together many interesting historical and literary 
facts, and discusses some nice linguistic questions ; for 
instance, whether Pindar really gave the weight of his 
own authority to the ill-natured saying, and what is the 
probable meaning of the words ascribed to Pericles in 
the ‘‘ Rhetoric” of Aristotle, that the Boeotians resembled 
holm-oaks which fell one another. It is certainly true 
that disunion was a marked feature in Beeotia at certain 
periods of her history. For some years after the Peace 
of Antalcidas, in 387 B.c., there were ten different cur- 
rencies in Boeotia, the area of which was considerably 
smaller than that of an average English county. It is 
true also that all the chief towns of Bceotia, except 
Thespiae and Platza, medized during the Persian War. 
Whether this lack of Hellenic feeling is excused by the 
fact that it arose more from hatred of Athens and hope 
that Persia would bring about her humiliation than 
from indifference to the cause of Greece at large, isa 
question which may well be said to admit of wholly 
divergent answers. Mr. Roberts owns that it is 
difficult to defend without reservation Beeotia’s 
political attitude, but he has an easy task in pointing to 
the eminence of individual Boeotians not only in war 
but in the arts of peace. Cicero and Sir Walter Raleigh 
agree in calling Epaminondas ‘‘ the foremost man in 
Greece”; Hesiod ‘‘ made the theogony” according to 
Herodotus ; Pindar is described by Matthew Arnold as 
‘* saturated with the spirit of style”; Plutarch is the 
father of philosophical biography, without whom our 
own literature would have lacked some of the noblest 
passages in ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” 
and ‘‘Coriolanus.” Mr. Roberts draws ingenious com- 
parisons between Holland and Beeotia, between Plutarch 
and Erasmus, and between Epaminondas and William 
the Silent, which will be read with pleasure, if not with 
complete assent. Even as early as the time of Martial 
‘*a Batavian ear” conveyed the same slight as ‘‘ Bata- 
vian grace” a few years ago in the mouth of Disraeli ; 
and the Dutch have always had a reputation for rusticitas 
which has clung to them in spite of the great scholars 
to whom they can point. The whole of the treatise is 
eminently readable, and shows that a clever nickname 
is likely to stick even though not borne out by facts. 
In spite of Burns, Scott, Wilson, Carlyle, and many 
other Scotchmen with a keen sense of humour, we pre- 
dict a long life yet for the joke about the surgical 
operation, and we think it will require several genera- 
tions of garrulity to deliver Trinity College, Dublin, 
from the reproach of the Silent Sister. 


‘The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens.” 
By Dr. Gustav Gilbert. Translated by E. J. Brooks, 
M.A., and T. Nickin, M.A. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. 1895. 


This is an excellently executed translation of Gilbert’s 
‘‘Handbuch der Griechischen Staatsalthiimer,” the 
second edition of which was published in 1893. Dr. 
Gilbert, in his second edition, has not only added many 
references to the most recent German works on consti- 
tutional antiquities (which are further supplemented by 
the translators), but also has written an introduction of 
about thirty pages on the ‘‘Constitution of Athens,” 
which he believes to be the work of Aristotle. He 
does not, however, meet the objections against its 
authenticity drawn from the markedly post-Aristotelian 
diction of the treatise, resting his belief solely on the 
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absence of allusion to post-Aristotelian institutions. 
But might there not have been a forger writing at least 
a hundred years after Aristotle, learned enough to 
avoid so obvious a blunder, but not equal to the task 
of accurately reproducing the diction of two or three 
generations before his own time? Minute learning is 
much commoner than a perfect feeling for style. Dr. 
Sandys of Cambridge has contributed an introductory 
note, in which he shows that a handbook specially 
devoted to the subject must be much more useful for 
the study of constitutional antiquities than the articles 
in a dictionary of antiquities, or the constitutional 
chapters in a comprehensive history of Greece. We 
should hardly call the work before us a handbook, 
inasmuch as it runs to about 450 pages, of which 350 
are devoted to Athens. It is certainly a comprehensive 
summary of all that may be gathered from ancient 
testimonies concerning the constitutions of Athens and 
Sparta, and we do not see how it could well have been 
abridged. There is certainly no padding in the form 
of any attempt at ornament. It would be a suitable 
companion volume to Dr. O. Seyffert’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Classical Antiquities, Mythology, Religion, Literature, 
and Art,” revised and edited by the late Henry Nettleship 
and Dr. Sandys, and published by the same firm. 


**Harvard Studies in Classical Philology.” Vol. V. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1895. 


We read in a prefatory note: ‘‘ These studies are 
published by authority of Harvard University, and are 
contributed chiefly by its instructors and graduates, 
although contributions from other sources are not ex- 
cluded.” They are certainly not excluded in this volume, 
if we are right in supposing that the article ‘‘ De Scholiis 
Aristophaneis Quaestiones Mythicae scripsit Carolus Bur- 
ton Gulick” is from another source. The article is written 
in Latin, and runs to eighty-five pages—as nearly as 
possible half of the whole volume. Of the remaining 
half, the paper of J. W. Walden, on ‘‘ Stage Terms in 
Heliodorus’s A&thiopica,” occupies forty-three pages, 
the other five papers making about as many between 
them. The contributions all show much learning, and 
illustrate that sympathy with the purely linguistic and 
non-zsthetic side of classics, that tendency to. subordi- 
nate thought to language, spirit to letter, substance to 
form, and that profound belief in German methods of 
inquiry, which are the least encouraging features in 
American scholarship. To count the number of times 
a word is used by an author, tabulating its relation 
in each case to the rest of the sentence, often issues in 
what a great American critic called verbicide. The sum 
of the presentations of a word is not equal to its 
representation (or connotation) any more than tke sum 
of a man’s actions constitutes his character. 


FICTION. 


**A Comedy in Spasms.” By “ Iota,” author of ‘A 
Yellow Aster,” ‘‘ Children of Circumstance,” &c. 
Zeitgeist Library. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
1895. 

{' would be curious and interesting to call the roll of 
novels which have been immediately and strikingly 

successful. The mere catalogue would set the dullest 

reflecting upon national characteristics. Here, in 

England, for instance, it is clear that we care more 

about what a novelist has to say than about whether 

he succeeds in saying it; nay, it would sometimes 
appear as if we actually preferred a rough and fumbling 
approximation. It is the Puritan streak in us which 
remains distrustful of art as such, and which is always 
demanding a hybrid product, half art and half sermon. 

About novels, as about women, the British mind inclines 

to believe that the truly virtuous are not conspicuous for 

style, and that to be ahead of current fashions is never 
quite respectable. 

**A Yellow Aster ” had plenty of matter in it, and the 
matter, while possessing an inviting air of boldness, 
was fundamentally quite in accord with British preju- 
dices ; the style, to use an expression which the author 
would have been capable of employing in serious nar- 
rative, was ‘‘ allover the place” ; there were characters 
who were absolutely superfluous ; and there were at 
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least three times too many words. The use of too 
many words is no defect in the eye of the average 
reader ; it facilitates slovenly reading, and gives him 
a pleasing impression of getting a good deal for his 
money. Finally, some ingenious persons set afloat the 
entirely unfounded rumour that ‘‘ A Yellow Aster” was 
improper. The combination was irresistible, and the 
book had a great success. 

** Children of Circumstance,” which followed, was 
better in every respect. Here, for the first time, ‘‘ Iota” 
showed that she possessed strength, individuality, and 
a genuine first-hand view of things. It was not a good 
novel—only the giants can write a good novel in three 
considerable volumes—but it was alive. 

Now comes the third story, which, like the third 
sister in the fairy-tales, excels its elders in every desir- 
able quality, although, unlike Cinderella and her com- 
peers, it has certainly not enjoyed the advantage of a 
fairy god-mother. Its author, desirous, perhaps, of 
forestalling parody, or emulous of the eccentric titles of 
‘*John Oliver Hobbes,” has done it the injustice of 
calling it ‘‘A Comedy in Spasms.” For the equally 
injurious illustration, ‘‘ lota” is presumably not respon- 
sible ; moreover, that can easily be torn out, but the 
title-page, with its pretty little anxious angel striving to 
make two ends meet, is permanently disfigured. In 
directness, in force, in moderation—which is a sign of 
force—this story shows an immense advance. Some 
stitches, indeed, hang loose: Mrs. Morton, for instance, 
is very feebly connected with the main fabric; and 
certain ideas return like catchwords in the mouth of 
one speaker after another. There are moments when 
the whole company seems to be suffering from ancestor 
on the brain, and the reader longs to intervene and ask, 
‘* My dear madam, does Nature never make a fresh in- 
vention?” It may be that heredity does, in truth, play 
all the part that we have acquired the habit of ascribing 
to it; but the way to make a novel-reader believe so is 
not by declarations so frequent as absolutely to challenge 
contradiction. What we are told, we resist; it is from 
what we are shown that we draw conclusions. 

The title is not the only reminder of ‘‘ John Oliver 
Hobbes”; there are other and, on the whole, happy 
resemblances in brevity, in the veneer of cynicism, the 
dropping out of secondary connecting scenes, and the 
occasional epigrams on man. In regard to point and 
condensation a better model could hardly be chosen; 
but it is not from the author of ‘‘A Bundle of Life” that 
‘*Tota” can learn to correct the jerkiness noticeable not 
only in her heroine’s conduct but also in her own narra- 
tive. To aim at correcting this and some other faults 
will be worth her while, for she has plainly the rare 
capacity of progress, and the still rarer resolution to 
exercise it in face of the immense temptations of an easy 
popularity. This being so, she may never write another 
book as popular as ‘‘A Yellow Aster,” but she may 
very possibly attain to write a book immeasurably supe- 
rior, and to be in despair at the insufficiencies of it. 
That in literature means true success. 


‘*An Experiment in Love.” By Jean de Mézailles. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. 1895. 


Under this title, the Roxburghe Press publishes a 
small volume of stories which have for a connecting 
motif the dullness of life consequent upon marriage. In 
spite of his name, M. de Mézailles is no Frenchman. It 
is true that he has chosen subjects which are commoner 
in French novels than in English. But this only empha- 
sizes his essentially English manner. A French artist 
generally justifies his disagreeable theme by skill in 
structure and handling. In music we forgive an un- 
pleasing melody if it is developed and harmonized in 
such a way as to make us almost forget what it origi- 
nally was. The author of these stories has no notion 
of thematic art. He hammers out his unpleasant 
subject in a commonplace ding-dong fashion, as if he 
were pleased to have got hold of it and there was no 
more to be done. ‘‘Pére Rabussier’s Bomb” has the 
merit of originality. We have not met before the silly 
old pair whose desire for notoriety is only satisfied when 
Darby places a bomb on the doorstep which explodes 
and kills Joan, who dies happy at the thought of next 
day’s newspaper fame. This is certainly the happiest of 
M. de Mézailles Anglo-French efforts. 
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“*The Ladies’ Juggernaut.” By A. C. Gunter. London: 
Routledge. 1895. 


The author of ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New York” is achiev- 
ing a rare success in pulling down the insecure reputa- 
tion which that singularly over-praised gentleman, the 
hero of a thousand circulating libraries, built up. ‘‘The 
Ladies’ Juggernaut ” can only be described as fatuous. 
The incidents are weak, the writing is weaker, the wit 
is weakest. If any one is inclined to think this a sweep- 
ing assertion, we are prepared to furnish proofs of it. 
But we would rather spare our readers the tedious 
perusal. 


Poppa.” By “Julien Gordon.” New York: Rout- 
ledge. 1895. 


This is one of those rare stories, the reading of which 
is accomplished without effort, and the end of which 
is reached with regretfulness even by a reviewer. 
*‘Poppza ” is not a brilliant book, nor is it very literary, 
but it has a charm in which many cleverer pieces of 
work are lacking. ‘‘ Julien Gordon” is a sort of Ouida, 
leavened by an agreeable American humour, and more 
successful in the delineation of men. There are no less 
than three men in this book who are not stuffed with 
the imaginative sawdust dear to the heart of the lady- 
novelist. ‘‘ Julien Gordon” has a soul above the painted 
gods and the painted devils which are too often palmed 
off in fiction as men. Poppza’s husband, the man of 
ready-made beliefs, which give a mind the same tone as 
clothes ‘‘ made in Germany” give the body ; the man to 
whom love is always an incident of existence, never its 
lever—is excellently well done. Montgomery Craven, 
Poppza’s young cousin, who keeps all through his life 
a child’s heart, is every jot as real. So is Grafton, 
Poppza’s lover. Yet the real interest of the story, its 
excitement and its charm, lie in Poppza herself, a modern 
American counterpart to the Empress of old Rome. 
If we must strain at a gnat, we should like to express 
disapproval of such words as “ placated” and “ in- 

96)? 


cumberment ” finding a place in ‘‘ Julien Gordon’s” voca- 
bulary. 


To-day and To-morrow.” By Eleanor Holmes. Three 
vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1895. 


This novel must be highly commended on the score 
of industry. It is carefully outlined and carefully filled 
‘in. The characters bear the stamp of infinite pains and 
sterling common sense. Of course this is better than 
the slipshod inanities of some fiction, but it is not wholly 
free from the unforgivable defect of wearisomeness. Miss 
Holmes writes about the reformed rake whose past is 
always rising up to trouble him, and describes in detail 
the ups and downs of the repentant sinner before he is 
allowed to marry the good woman who represents his 
salvation. Major Heronden is undeniably well done, 
but his progress to the goal of being ‘‘ good ever after” is 
laboriously slow, and we get rather tired of the per- 
petual sight of him toiling along with a pack of pecca- 
dilloes on his back, the precise nature of which is only 
hinted at in ladylike language. If ‘‘ To-day and To- 
morrow” could bereducedinlength and studious decorum 
by one-half, it would be more readable. As it is, it is 
‘quite up to the average of comfortably padded three- 
volume novels. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Common Features which appear in all Forms of Religious 
Belief.” By Robert Needham Cust, LL.D. London: 
Luzac & Co. 1895. 


IF this book was meant to teach a lesson, the arrangement 
should have been more systematic, the number of facts and 
quotations smaller, and the teaching should have been carried 
out on closer, more logical lines. If the book was meant to be 
a collection of facts to show that all religions have common 
features, there was a still greater need of systematic order, and 
the preaching, the personal attitude, the “You're no better,” 
the superior scoff at the foolishness of mankind, is an offence 
indeed it is that whatever the aim of the book may be. There 
is an outward appearance of method and many subdivisions. 
‘The system in fact is so highly organized that the “ Contents” 
begins with : “1, Title-page . . . . pagev”; but there is 
no real arrangement at all. The article on Prayer, for instance, 
is a mere jumble, too much of a jumble even to be middling 
Satire, and here, as elsewhere, the author seems to be un- 
ided as to which of his theories he will relax—that religion 
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becomes more spiritual as time goes on, or that we civilized 
English are just as foolish as savages. Mr. Cust sometimes 
says things we rejoice to hear ; for instance, he is justly incensed 
at the preposterous tone Christian missionaries adopt when 
talking of Buddhists, and the childish fashion in which they set 
to work to make converts. But he is too fond of taking up the 
grandiose personal tone—“ I was in such and such a place of 
worship, and I wondered what God thought of it, and then my 
mind wandered to other times, to Juvenal, who lived nineteen 
hundred years ago, and Claudian (400 A.D.), and I marvelled at 
human folly, and I thought this, that, or the other.” It needs 
words of gold, a big spirit, and great reverence, to be able to 
scatter such personalities—however well intentioned and en- 
lightened—up and down between the greatest thoughts and the 
most beloved rites the world has known. On the whole, Mr. 
Cust is one of those writers who do not leave any reader who 
has the slightest capacity for being irritated much chance of 
agreeing with them. Such a reader will be surprised to find 
that he has strong convictions on subjects which he cannot 
remember having considered before, and the chief point in his 
conviction will be that it is diametrically opposed to that of Mr. 
Cust. If Mr. Cust scoffs at ritual, he will remember how strong his. 
leaning towards Rome has always been ; if Mr. Cust inveighs 
against the Jews, he will feel a sure conviction that Numbers. 
and the Book of Judges contain the highest morality in the 
world ; if Mr. Cust talks of Plato as the forerunner of Christ, 
the reader, although he knows that many great minds have 
taken and continue to take comfort from this thought, will see 
nothing pleasing in it, will feel certain that there is no advan- 
tage in bringing the two names together, indeed that the world 
gains in bigness and restfulness by exaggerating, if possible, 
the differences between the two. Mr. Cust will say that this is 
not his fault ; naturally we think it is. As a minor matter we 
would draw attention to one sentence, in the middle of page 12 
which is 170 words long. 


“Industry and Property.” By George Brooks. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1895. 


If this book were stripped of rhetoric, question-begging 
accusations of insincerity, and other faults, it might perhaps. 
turn out to be a valuable defence of property against Sccialism. 
It is Mr. Brooks’s own fault if the value of his book cannot be 
stated more positively, he has set too many stumbling-blocks 
in the path of his readers. On the most generous computation 
the book without its faults would be a quarter of its present 
length. An accusation of insincerity against opponents may be 
very useful on the hustings the night before polling day ; but it 
is beneath the dignity of a man who is fighting in print against 
a powerful enemy. It is more than ineffectual, it demeans 
everything else he has to say. Again, after declaring that an 
opponent belches forth brainless, violent, vulgar, virulent, vapid 
inanities, it does seem a pity to spoil the rhetoric by descending 
to argue with him, especially if the argument merely begs the 
question. To call Socialism rank, foul, loathsome, malignant 
injustice, is not convincing, and it takes up a deal of room. 
Moreover, in defending an existing system it is well to allow 
that it has faults. Merely as a question of tactics, it is an error 
to say that the discontent, uproar, and dislocation caused by 
strikes are entirely the fault of one side; that the man who stirs. 
up strife, who brings a sword into the world, is necessarily 
damned ; or that if certain ideas were carried out humanity 
would be made a “ pig-sty ” and a “sink-hole of putrefaction,” 
without allowing that there are blemishes in the present order 
of things. It is bad policy to belittle opponents, and if they are 
not allowed to have some reasons for their complaints, it is 
difficult, nay unnecessary, to prove that their methods of reform 
are mistaken. At the end Mr. Brooks puts in a late word for 
sympathy, forbearance, justice, the kingdom of God; the spirit 
of Christianity and righteousness ; these high ideals have been 
before the world for some time, and if this book, wearisome for 
want of restraint, marks the highest limit to which they have 
brought the spirit of man, we must certainly feel some sympathy 
for those who cry out that the progress is too slow, and are 
looking, vainly may be, for other guides. 


“In der Fiinfmillionen-Stadt.” Von Gustaf F. Steffen, aus dem 
Schwedischen iibersetzt von Dr. Oskar Reyher. Leipzig : 
Peter Hobbing. London: Williams & Norgate. 1895. 


Mr. Steffen’s Englishman is an almost unrecognizably un- 
pleasant person. His faults bear no resemblance to the faults 
of other men. They are not forgivable human failings, but 
wilful crimes in which he chooses to indulge, for the sole pur- 
pose, apparently, of riling the foreigner. The Englishman 
could, if he liked, think his platitudes aloud, like the expansive 
Frenchman, or govern his conduct in society by the German 
sofa- or beer-rules ; but he persists in consciously avoiding these 
improvements, and prefers to remain a ridiculous boor, a sort of 

erforming hippopotamus, out of pure open-eyed wickedness. 
Mr. Steffen is most successful in the pages where he throws 
away fairness and comes out avowedly as a satirist; his 
description of the At Home to which you are asked in order 
to meet the delegate of some movement in which you are 
keenly interested, is quite amusing; it reminds us somewhat 
of Corney Grain’s sketches, which Mr. Steffen mentions rather 
scornfully. Apparently you must not even set out to judge the 
English in the same way as you would set out to judge any 
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other nation. If you were considering Norwegian literature, 
for instance, you might begin by thinking of Ibsen, or German 
literature by thinking of Sudermann; but when you come to 
England you must not count Meredith, Hardy, or Amy Levy 
(to take three of the names Mr. Steffen mentions) ; there does 
not seem any particular reason why you should not; but it 
would be against the rules of the game. When the game is 
played artistically, it is delicious ; even the most serious Briton 
begins to smile when Heine confesses that there are two English 
persons he has never been able quite to get over—Jenny Lind 
and Shakespeare ; and after making a great parade of proving 
that Jenny Lind was not really English, proceeds to show that 
Shakespeare was a German. Mr. Steffen’s book would have 
been a great deal fairer if it had been more of a game. Mr. 
Steffen has nothing original to say in his comparison between 
the outward appearances of London and Paris. The beauty 
of London is not like the beauty of Paris, an open book to be 
read by any man who can afford a return ticket and a week’s 
board and lodging. And a foreigner who goes into raptures 
over the Law Courts and does not see that St. Paul’s is exqui- 
sitely placed in the mass of surrounding buildings (though the 
crowding up may show an ever so lamentable lack of purposeful 
arrangement) has not even started on the right road to under- 
standing London. 


The wisdom of the commonalty has endorsed a classical 
utterance by its assertion that there is “no accounting for 
taste.” We are reminded of this proverb by the title of a book 
by Messrs. John Gall & David Robertson, now in the second 
edition, called “ Popular Readings in Science.” The general 
public has, no doubt, heard of the dry light of science, and no 
doubt comes to these readings properly prepared, but there is 
no reason why that light, besides being dry, should be dusty. 
The reader who seeks on this book for some light on argon and 
helium, or on Weismannism, for instance, will seek in vain. 
On the other hand, he will find that dear old theory of the 
winds which Hardley produced in 1735, a theory which lost its 
authority somewhere about the year of grace 1856. 


We understand that “ Lady Lovan,” the novel just published 
under the pseudonym of Agnes Farrell, was written by the late 
Francis Adams. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish immediately a trans- 
lation of M. Zola’s novel “Au Bonheur des Dames,” under the 
title of “ The Ladies’ Paradise.” The translation is preceded 
by an introduction from the pen of Mr. Ernest Vizetelly. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THE most interesting article in the “ Nineteenth Century” is 
Prince Kropotkin’s “ The Present Condition of Russia.” The 
two chief problems before Russia now are the misery of the 
peasants and the relations between the Great Russian stem and 
the outlying nationalities. The trouble in both cases arises 
from the same cause—the centralizing policy of St. Petersburg. 
It is this policy which has destroyed the power of the District 
and County Councils set up directly after the emancipation of 
the serfs, which will suffer no local effort, and hampers educa- 
tion. Russian society is willing to help; but will its help be 
allowed by the Government? “Perhaps no other nation of 
Europe has at this moment such an amount of constructive 
forces, ready to work in the interest of the masses, with no other 
hope of reward than the work itself.” And the work is too great 
to be accomplished by any central government. It is the same 

licy, too, which is surrounding the territory of the Great 

ussian stem with hostile provinces—a policy “contrary to the 
very spirit of the Russian nation, which admirably lives on best 
terms by the side of any race and religion.” Sir Alfred Lyall, in 
discussing the question of power in Asia raised between Mr. 
Curzon and the late Mr. Charles Pearson, notes that the 
European dominion in Asia does not rest on the firm foundations 
of a permanent settlement, intermarriage, acclimatization, and 
religious conquest ; it relies entirely on supremacy in arms, on 
skilful administration, and on commerce. These secrets can be 
learned, and China may yet learn them. Captain Lugard says 
that the negro must be taught to want the articles with which 
we can supply him from England. The importation of spirits 
into West Africa is a great blunder, because the negro does not 
want anything else as long as he has liquor; and the spirits 
imported are not even English, they are shipped from Hamburg. 
In East Africa coffee and cotton should be cultivated. Mr. A. 
Silva White is of the opinion that tropical Africa may be exploited, 
but theidea of any real progress is absurd. The negro will not work 
himself, and his country is unsuitable for European colonization, 
Mr. Sidney Low points out how little control Parliament has 
over foreign policy, and suggests the formation of a Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 


Mr. J. Louis Garvin in hisarticle, which opens the “Fortnightly,” 
does not at all agree with the general notionthatthe Independent 
Labour Party has been annihilated or has shown ludicrous weak- 
ness in the late election. It was the first formal attempt of 
Socialism, and 50,000 is not a bad poll. It is, he says, the party 
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with a future, because it is “a party with a creed competing with 
parties which have policies.” Nietzsche made a most enter- 
taining and complete attack on Wagner in the “Letter from 
Turin,” of 1888, which is given in the “ Fortnightly.” He begins 
by extolling Bizet and the charm of the cruel, innocent, natural 
love in “ Carmen,” whereas Wagner is always saving some one 
by his love. Germany, especially the cultured maiden, was 
shocked by Goethe’s wickedness : “ Wagner has set this histo 
to music . . . Goethe is saved ; a prayer saves him, a cultu 
maiden draws him upward” In the “ Nibelung’s Ring” 
Wagner was saving as in all his other operas, but this time he 
was saving himself. According to his first idea Brunnhilde 
was “ emancipated ” by Siegfried ; the end was to be a sacrament 
of free love. Wagner sailed along merrily for a long time, then 
his vessel struck on a reef—‘“‘ the reef was Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy.” “What had he set to music? Optimism. Wagner was 
achenet” Instead of ending with a song in honour of free 
love, Brunnhilde has now something else to do, “ she has to put 
into verse the fourth book of the ‘World as Will and Represen- 
tation.’” The whole “ Letter” is marked by telling banter, by 
swift illustration, by the qualities we enjoy most in a critic; 
Nietzsche, in fact, performed a most delicious dance upon the 
rostrate body of “our greatest miniaturist in music.” Mr. 
dward Dicey tells the story of Stambouloff’s fall, he goes into 
the facts very thoroughly, and finds that the real cause of the 
difference between the Prince and Minister lay in the fact that 
the Prince wanted, above all things, to be recognized by 
Russia, and he was made to believe that Stambouloff, whose 
policy was friendly to Turkey, was the chief obstacle to this 


recognition. 


The “Contemporary” is more interesting this month than it 
has been for some time. The anonymous article on “ Mace- 
donia and the Macedonians” is much better as an article than 
the tale of Armenian atrocities in the August number of the 
review. The misery in Macedonia is caused by the fact that 
Austria and England in their fear of Russia gave Macedonia 
back to the Turks, adding, as a condition, that certain reforms 
should be carried out. The reforms have not been carried out, 
and the Macedonians are worse off than ever; but humanitarian 
questions apart, the Macedonian portion of the Berlin Treaty is 
a failure because Russia is better off now than she would have 
been if England and Austria had let her alone to do her own 
will in the San Stefano Treaty. “Veteran,” in discussing the 
second of his two blots in the War Office system, congestion of 
work at headquarters, and the separation between administra- 
tive and financial responsibility, challenges any one to defend 
the young men of the Treasury. Ina note he adds that the 
appointment of Lord Wolseley fulfils the desired conditions 
better than any other could have done. Vernon Lee’s article 
on Literary Construction is in part a development of the theory 
illustrated some months ago in her exposition of style: “In 
literature all depends on what you can set the reader to do.” 
Vernon Lee brings a peculiarly keen critical faculty to the 
analysis of the mysteries of technique, and her treatment, for 
instance, of George Eliot’s scenic method of representation is 
simply bubbling with suggestiveness. Weismann, in a paper 
which is sufficiently comprehensible to interest even the casual 
reader, gives a rejoinder to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Weis- 
mannism Once More,” contending afresh that the effects of use 
and disuse cannot be transmitted. Mr. W. T. Stead, in his 
“ Jingoism in America,” tells the story of the boundary dispute 
between Venezuela and British Guiana. The Monroe doctrine, 
right or wrong, has nothing whatever to do with the affair, 
which is no question of British aggression, but a question of 
how far Britain is to recede from a frontier marked out in 1797, 
that is before the Monroe doctrine (which deals only with 
status guo) was proclaimed. Vincenzo Riccio answers Ouida’s 
attack on Crispi; Mr. Moreton Frewen brings some pic- 
turesque facts to show the folly of the anti-silver craze ; and Mr. 
Laird Clowes proposes a scheme of electoral reform by which 
fewer votes should be wasted or remain unpolled, and the 
minority should be represented according to its numbers. 


Mr. Courtney, in the “ National Review,” talks amusingly of 
Proportional Representation and the late election. He has no 
doubt the apologist of the present system will find very com- 
forting reasons to approve it, even if a minority in the country 
should return a majority to Parliament. Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
quotes an exquisite and serious passage from Lord Coke, ex- 
plaining how a Parliament man ought to have five qualities of 
the elephant, and illustrates Lord Coke’s remark by tracing the 
qualities in the most typical Member of the present Parliament. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton talks perfect nonsense on the usual subject; 
and the faults which Mr. Frank H. Hill and Miss H. Dendy 
find with Evolution and Socialism are really startling in their 
originality. Colonel H. Ward’s story of his residence in Bhopal 
as Minister to Shah Jehan Begum is interesting, as only a 
personal narrative can be. The Begum had given such 
supreme power to her second husband, an adventurer of humble 
birth, who was not even a strong man, and he brought the 
country to such a pass that the British Government deposed 
him. The Begum, a woman of strong character, was deeply 
hurt ; but she agreed to take the advice of the Viceroy in the 
choice of a Minister, only stipulating that he should be a 
European. Colonel Ward found the difficulties of his position 
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insurmountable, and when, after two and a half years’ residence, 
his resignation was accepted by Lord Dufferin, those who were 
best qualified to judge congratulated him upon getting away 
from Bhopal with his reputation untouched. Mr. Hartley 
Withers criticizes adversely the work of the Committee which 
sat upon Joint Stock Companies ; neither lawyers nor actuaries 
were the right people to form such a Committee, and they were 
far too cautious. 


The Rev. T. E. Brown’s prose is as fine reading as his 
verse, and to every one who takes the “New Review” in 
his hand, the causerie on Robert Burton will appear a 
ascinating piece of work, glowing, impetuous, wonderfully 
alive. But there are a few whom it will touch peculiarly—they 
will recall a winter Sunday evening at school, and Brown 
talking just such a talk as this about the amazing author of 
“The Anatomy of Melancholy.” Mrs. Lynn Linton makes up 
or her ravings in the “National” by her “ Word in 
Season” about the missionaries in China. This view of the 
case wants putting badly, for, though it is terrible for men and 
women to be massacred, it should be understood that a Govern- 
ment is liable to be dragged into difficulties at the tail of people 
who go where their presence and their work is “an aggression 
and an impertinence.” Mr. Oldknow cries out upon the 
policy of repressing the engineer branch of the navy. The 
matériel is first-rate, but the Admiralty have made a mistake in 
slighting the Jersonnel. Mr. Henry Cust gives a sympathetic 
sketch of Stambuloff’s career. It was true that Bulgaria owed 
her freedom to Russia, but it was equally clear that an anti- 
Russian and philo-Turkish policy could alone bring about her 
national independence, and that was Stambuloffs great principle. 
“Gallicus” answers “ Diplomaticus” on the subject of Or- 
leanism. What the Royalists in France care about is the 
system of Monarchy, not so much this or that person—anything 
but a Republic, and the Duc d’Orleans has as good a title to 
the throne as a nation need care to look for. Mr. W. Roberts 
is decidedly unfair to the Free Library ; his chief objection is 
to the great amount of fiction supplied by the Free Libraries; 
but he is not very clear in his proof that the big demand for 
fiction has “ ousted the genuine student from his rightful place.” 
Mr. Marriott Watson adds another exciting episode in the 
“ Adventures of Dick Ryder”—his escape from hanging. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 

, {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 

the Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS BOMBAY....} week. 


TS 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, every fortnighs. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For particulars ly at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., ox 
2s Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


HE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,0c0. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS, 


EDWARD W. BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


NOTICE.—Jn consequence of the great demand for back bers of 
The SATURDAY REVIEW and the rapidly growing scarcity of 
some, in future the minimum price of back numbers, except those of 
the current Vilume, will be ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SATURDAY REVIEW should be sent 
to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND; 
or to the CiTy Orricr, 18 FincH Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 4 
printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyveAu & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI'S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KiosQuE DuPERRON, Bou:evard des Capucines, and Le KiosquE 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
2 Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 138, 7s. 6d, 
at much higher prices. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On com- 
rison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 16s. 9s, 


the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Also a very large Stock of medium and high-class wines, 
Including Vintages 1868, '70, '74, '77, '80, '88, '89, '91. 
PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES, 

6 Dozens Delivered to any Railway Station, 

Price List Free by Post. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great 
Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester: 26 Market St. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED i848. 


INVESTED FUNDS. . «» £20,000,000,. 


“THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 

‘FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on 

“security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping; now he must thi 

‘* himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR ‘ 


Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824. TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £4,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1824, 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Lonpon : 3 Kinc Wit1aM St., E.C. Grascow: 150 West Georce Sr. 
Heap OrFice—3s5 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Secretary—J. K. Macponacp. Actuary—Coun M‘Cuaic, F.F.A. 
General Manager—A. DuNCAN. 

Ear’ jus eme. (E. B. e following, among o 
tages, 4. to ordinary Policies issued under this Scheme. besides being pa yable 
immediately on proof of death and title, they are, at the end of three years /rom 
their date: 

Entitled to rank for Bonus Additions; pote on the ground of Errors or 
Omissions ; World-Wide without Extra Charge; and kept in force, wholly or 
partially, even in case of Non-payment of Premium. 

Special Bonus Scheme. (D. B.) Under this Scheme Prorit Poxicies are 
issued at Non-Profit Rates, and share in the profits when the premiums received, 
accumulated at 4 per cent compound interest, amount to the Sum Assured. Policies 
of this class which have for the first time become entitled to rank for Bonus have 
received Additions at the rate of £10 per cent, besides a further progressive 
addition of £1 per cent per annum. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


AFRICA IN LONDON.—CRYSTAL PALACE. 
AFRICAN OSTRICH FARM! 
AFRICAN LOAN COLLECTION ! 
AFRICAN (SOMALI) NATIVE VILLAGE! 
SOMALI HORSE RACES! 
SOMALI DROMEDARY RACES! 
SOMALIS RIDING OSTRICHES! 
SOMALIS THROWING SPEARS! 
SOMALIS RIDING 
SOMALI SHAM FIGH 
DISPLAYS BY THE NATIVES! 
DAILY at 3.30 and 5.30. Seats 1s. and 2s. ; 


ROYALTY THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, Mr. 
ARTHUR BOURCHIER. Completely refurnished, redecorated, 
lighted by electricity. TO-NIGHT (SATURDAY), and EVERY EVENING ct at 
THE CHILI w, adapted MM. Bisson and Carré’s successful 
French Comedy, ‘‘ M. Le irecteur. one Sophie Larkin, Kate Phillips, Irene 
Vanbrugh, and Violet Vanbrugh; Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. W. Blakeley, &c. 
(Proprietress, Miss Kate Santley.) MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT at 2.30. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE.— 
Early application should be made to secure rooms for the Winter Session. 
Hopi hats 10s. to 16s. a week.—Apply to the Warpen, The College, Guy's 


UY’S HOSPITAL Prelim. Scientific (M.B.), London.— 

The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES 

for the examination will begin on OCT. 1. Candidates entering for this course can 

we-enter as medical students.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
the Dean, Guy's Hospit«l, London Bridge, S.E. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITALAND COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on Tuesday, October - 1895. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the col- 
Jegiate regulations. 

‘The Hospital contains a service of 720 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded cnageliy. 

The Medical School co: tains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 
mi. large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and was formally opened 

summer. 

For further particulars app] rsonally or by letter, to the Warden of the College, 
Bartholomew's Hospital, al 

Handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1895-96 will open on WEDNESDAY, October and, 
bar the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., 
C.S.1 


Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for peti in viz. 
-One of £150 and one of £60, in Chemistry and Physics, with wicket oe Peel 
Botany, or Zoology, for first year’ s students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Chemietry for third year’s students. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are ded at the Sessional 
Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific, and 
intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All hospital avpointments are open to students without charge 

Lh School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 


The ans may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made for 
students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for dental students and 
for qualified practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has a 
mame e of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their houses. 

For prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. Rendle, om Medical Secretary. 

G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


and SANDHURST.—WALTER WREN, 

M.A., Cambridge, PREPARES PUPILS. The latest ne are to 

&c., of pupils who passed and, 7th, 13th 16th, 28th, 31st, » 39th, and 

“he special characteristic of Mr. Wren's system of military ¢ ucation is the 

aoa aration of candidates for both the open competitive and the coming-out 

examination, so as to secure R.E. for Woolwich cand The Candid who 

FIRST and fourth in the late Competition for six ies in the India 

‘orests Department were Mr. Wren’s Pupils.—Address till September roth, Astley 
House, Staveley Road, Eastvourne. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Cliassical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering Sides. Fees £65 to £75 a year. Last year's successes include 

Four Classical Scholarships. a Science Exhibition (Trinity College, Cambridge), a 

Science Scholarship ‘and W Woolwich Entrance (11th place). Next term begins 
Sept. 17. Apply to the HEADMASTER. 


A DISTINGUISHED DUTCH PHILOLOGIST 
(Litt. hum. doctor), well acqu«inted with the English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Dinish Langueaet, § would accept a situation in England as 
Tutor in a family or as Private Secretary. tor, &c. Please 
address G. R., care of Messrs. Luzac & i \s a Great Russell Street, ‘London. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in advance. 


Any part of the United Kingdom............£1 8 2 
All other parts of the I 10 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail, 
wx, DAWSON & SONS, LimitTep, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


SPECIAL INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


TITLED, PROFESSIONAL, & MERCANTILE CLASSES 


COVERING THE RISK OF 


ACCIDENTS an 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 


AND UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES 


GRANTING AN ANNUITY, 


SUMS ASSURED from £500 to £4000. 


WITH DISABLEMENT ALLOWANCES UP TO £12 A WEEK. 
Premiums from £2. 


A WORLD-WIDE POLICY. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD., 


40 to 44 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1871, 


ASSETS (including Uncalled Capital, 81 Dec., 1894), £403,397. 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM ‘0 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USIN 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECI ALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &e. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send postcard for Illustrated Catalogue to the Manufacturers 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes, 


BORWICK’S 
BAKING 
THE BEST THAT MONEY POWDER. 


CAN BUY. 
“LANCET” ANnatysis AND Mepicat Opinions Post Free, 


4 4 G B 533 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS 
#FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN 


CARRIAGE PAID. WH I S KY, 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CQO.’ 


DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 
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British WorKMAN’S & GENERAL ASSURANCE Go. 


LIMITED. 


The History of the Institution. 


The history of this institution, and especially its recent history, is 
marvellous, Every one who is concerned in it is justly proud. And there 
is something substantial of which to be proud, as is shown in the following 
figures, illustrating the company’s progress during the last twelve years : 


PREMIUM INCOME, 


1884 . « » £118,017 
1885 . . . 130,05 
1886 . . . . . | 42 864 
1887 . . . . . . 153, 
207,575 
243, 
289,406 
306,2 
1894 . . . . . . 335, 282 


The premium income of a Life Office is the measure of its pay and 
— and in the period under review the income of the BRITISH 
ORKMAN’S AND GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY has been nearly 
quadrupled. 
Standing in the Front Rank. 
This Comat is comparatively young, but there are not eight Life 
‘Offices in the United Kingdom which have so large an income. The 
has been marvellous, and this is to be explained by the liberality 
of the management towards the policyholders. No other company has 
distributed an equal amount of benefits for the same amount of premiums 
paid. No other Industrial Life Office has treated its members with equal 
consideration in the matter of surrender values. The BRITISH WORKMAN’S 
is an ideal Industrial Office. 


The Ordinary Department. 


The business in this department is highly satisfactory ; 2,923 new policies 
have been issued, assuring the sum of £232,766 at an annual premium of 
412,330. In this branch, apart from the Industrial, the net premium 
income for the year reached the solid figure of £42,790, and the accumulated 
funds increased from £92,000 to £113,711. The ordinary department is 
growing in importance at a rapid rate, and its development—which is well 
assured—will contribute largely to the future success of the company. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S & GENERAL ASSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


LONDON—City Offices, 2 WEST STREET, Finsbury Pavement. 
Chief Offices, BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


Managing Director—H, PORT. 


MAKE BONNIE BAIRNS, 
TR 


Y 
Provosr Oars, 


HE DEAL Breaxrast OOD. 
PREPARED 1n SCOTLAND From Carerutty Se_ecrep SCOTCH OATS. 
COOKS IN TEN MINUTES. 

In face of the Keenest Competition they have the LARGEST SALE of SCOTCH 
ROLLED OATS in England, achieved solely on their merits. 


ROVOST ATS. 
P O 


AS THE PROVOST’S POSITION IS PREMIER IN SCOTLAND, SO IS THAT OF PROVOST 
ROLLED OATS AMONGST SIMILAR PREPARATIONS EVERYWHERE, 
ROVO 


Prepared by our Patent Process, whereby the Rich Nutty Flavour of the 
Oatmeal is retained, 


ROVOST O ATS. 


Sold in 1 Ib. and 2 ib, packets, everywhere, by all Grocers and Food Dealers, 
Sole Manufacturers : 


R. ROBINSON & SONS, ANNAN, N.B. 


Support British FAarMErRs. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES, 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & TA Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “MONITOR, LONDON.” 


Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opened for settlement 
in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
are closed. 


Send for our selected list wy the best Mine and other shares for investment or 
speculation, 
_o»H» HALFORD & GO., 
70 &71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
ee United Kingdom and Abroad, 
‘3 
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RAND D’OR MINES, LTD. 


CAPITAL, £175,000, 
In Shares of £1 each. 


£45,000 reserved for Working Capital. 
Offices: Dashwood House, E.C. 


DESCRIPTIVE PARTICULARS. 


HE property for the development of which the Rand d’Or Mines, 
Limited, has been established consists of fifty claims in the Witpoortje 
and Princess Roodepoort districts, about nine miles west of Johannesburg, 
in the midst of the gold producing portions of the Witwatersrand, The 
property has been favourably reported on by some well-known South 
African Mining Engineers and managers, including Mr. H. Bowles, M.E., 
late manager of the Steyn Main Estate, Mr. G. W. Hope, M.E., late of 
the Bultfontein Mines, and Mr. John Webster, member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers. 


THE REEFS. 


Mr. G. W. Hope reports :—‘‘ The series of reefs which runs through 
these properties is generally known as the northern series ; the dip is to the 
south of about 40, It can be seen from the sketch plan already handed you 
that the properties to the east are Mynpacht of the Princess Estate Com- 
pany, and Durban Roodepoort Company, on the west, are the properties of 
the Gordon Estate Company and private owners.” 

‘‘It is the opinion of many prospectors, and with which I concur, that 
the rich reef now worked by the New Rietfontain Company is one of the 
reefs in this formation.” 

Mr. Bowles says: ‘‘ These reefs run parallel, and to the North of the 
Main Reef series, and in a direct line with the New Rietfontein (which is 
paying so well at present). In my opinion one of these reefs run through 
your claims.” 

Speaking on the reefs Mr. Webster observes; ‘‘ The direction of these 
reefs is nearly east and west, with a dip of about 45 degrees south, so that 
the claims represent many years of working without encroaching upon ad- 
joining land, and in my opinion offer a splendid advantage to capitalists for 
a speedy and handsome return for the capital necessary for purchasing and 
developing same. The walls of the reefs are well defined, and are suffi- 
ciently strong to support the ground without the use of scarcely any timber. 
This is an important matter, as it will enable the work to be carried on with 
comparatively little expense.” 


THE FORMATION, 


‘*The formation consists of alternate beds of conglomerate (banket) 
sandstone and ferruginous slates running east and west to the north of the 
main reef series to which it is parallel."—G, W. Hope's Report. 

“There are no less than three reefs running through the entire claims, 
and parallel with each other. These are composed of conglomerate of 
slate iron, &c., locally known as banket.""—John Webster's Report. 


ASSAY. 

Writing on this subject Mr. Hope states: ‘ I may mention that I was all. 
over this ground when I was last in the Transvaal, and samples we took 
from Mr. Rorke’s block of claims assayed from 10 dwt. to over 2 oz, to the 
ton, but I think we can count upon say 10 dwt. for milling purposes.” 

‘I have carefully panned these reefs, and can say with certdinty, that 
two of them average from 7 to 11 dwt. per ton of ore.”—Mr. Bowles’ 
Report. 

‘« The present average assay value is from 1o to 15 dwt. of gold per ton, 
all of which is free milling, but fully 1 oz. per ton may be expected at a 
depth of less than 100 ft. from surface."—John Webster. 

** A few years ago an alluvial claim on this formation, known as Fuller 
and Norton's claim, from which they panned by sluicing over £4000 worth 
of gold. There is po doubt that this deposit was from these reefs." —H. 
Bowles’s Report. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

‘* A good deal of prospecting has been done in the shape of trenches and 
small pits sunk in the reefs, which thoroughly satisfied me that the latter 
will considerably increase in value as depth is attained. It is a well-known 
fact that in recent years several thousand pounds worth of gold were ob- 
tained by sluicing the surface soil in close proximity to these reefs, and no 
practical engineer who has seen the ground in question can doubt but that 
the gold realized in this way was washed from the reefs now under consider- 
ation.’’—John Webster’s Report. 

‘Considerable trenching and small shaft work has been done on your 
property, and the panning at ro ft. deep materially increases its value." —H. 
Bowles, M.E. 

In concluding his report Mr. Webster remarks; ‘I couid write a good. 
deal more regarding the merits of this pro perty, but its favourable position, 
situated as it is between rich producing mines. I have no hesitation in 
stating that this property offers a thoroughly safe investment, and I am con- 
fident that it could be disposed of at present at Johannésburg for a much 
larger sum than the present promoters are now asking.” 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROVIDING 


HOMES FOR WAIRS AND STRAYS, 


Presidents : 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
MEANS ADOPTED: 


(rt) SMALL HoMEs. 
(2) BoARDING-OUT. 
(3) EMIGRATION. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 
over 2,200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 


many deserving cases. 


"The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society a 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. DE 
M. Rupo-r, Secretary. 

Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Cheques should be crossed “Lloyds Bank, Limited, 54 
St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 
419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Esq. (gro éem.). 


Tue Rev. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A, 
Hon. Secretaries {s. BRIGHT LUCAS, Ese. ; 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 
Wank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


HE OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the Deaf and ib—about 2000 of whom 
ceside in London—by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 
Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 
school. 

The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 
and manual language. ‘This Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 
other occasional ones. 


2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes, 

3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 

4—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 

5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 


The Committee ask whether the reader will not, ix grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be Sey received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, ; or by the 
Secretary Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 


The Saturday Review. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The List of Subscriptions Opened on FRIDAY, 6th 
SEPTEMBER, and will Close on MONDAY, 9th 
SEPTEMBER, at Four p.m., for both Town and 
Country. 


Selukwe Consolidated, ia 


(RHODESIA, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


CAPITAL - £170,000, 


IN 170,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH, WITH 
POWER TO INCREASE. 
90,000 Shares are to be allotted as fully paid to the 


Vendors as part of the purchase consideration, 
and 80,000 are now offered for Subseription 


at par. 
PAYABLE 2/6 ON APPLICATION, 
” , ALLOTMENT, 


And the Balance as required. 


Directors. 

NEVILLE A. ABRAHAMS, Esq., of Messrs. Neville A, Abrahams 
& Co., Warnford Court, E.C. 

R. W. HEPBURNE, Esq., Springfield Lodge, Crawley, Sussex, 
Director, Roodepoort Deep Level Gold Mining Company, Limited. 

F. E. LANDER, Esq., 8 Old Jewry, E.C.; Director, Selukwe 
Development Syndicate, Limited. 

E. S. REVETT, Esq., of Messrs. George Cawston & Co., Warnford 
Court, E.C 

F. I. RICARDE-SEAVER, Esq., F.R.S. (Edin.), Chairman Rhode- 
sian Claims, Limited; Director, Bechuanaland Exploration Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Managers in South Africa. 
THE BECHUANALAND EXPLORATION COMPANY, Limited- 


Bankers 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 62 Lom- 
bard Street, E.C.; Head Office, Edinburgh ; Glasgow, and other 
Branches in Scotland. 
THE NATAL BANK, Limited, 156 & 157 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. BURN & BERRIDGE, 11 Old Broad Street, E.C, 


Brokers. 
London :—Messrs. BRUNTON, BOURKE & Co.. 18 Finch Lane, 
E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
Glasgow :—R. A. MACLEAN, Esq., 135 Buchanan Street, and Stock 


Exchange. 
Auditors. 
Messrs. JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY & Coy 
58 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Secretary and Offices (pre /em.). 
GEORGE THOMSON, Winchester House, E.C. (C Staircase). 


HIS Company has been formed to acquire, develop, and, if con- 
i sidered desirable, to sell to subsidiary Companies, or otherwise 
deal with, Mining, Land, Town, and other properties in South Africa, 
and particularly in the Territories of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, and as regards such Territories subject to the regulations of that 
Company. 

The properties to be immediately acquired ,by the Company com- 

rise 
(1) 180 Gold Mining Reef Claims. 
(2) 30,000 Acres of Farm Lands. 
(3) 2 Town Stands in Buluwayo. 


Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Bankers and Brokers, and at the Offices of the Company. 


‘THE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FouNDED 1863.) 


Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 


W. HOLT, Secretary. 
377 
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CHARITIES, &c. 


"THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho 
Square, W. Founded 1842. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1887. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President—The DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


FUNDS urgently NEEDED for the maintenance of 
65 beds. DAVID CANNON, Secretary. 


"THE GROSVENOR HOSPITAL FOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


Vincent Square, S.W. 
President—VISCOUNT CROSS. 
Lady President—The BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 


In consequence of the increased accommodation, 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED 
ALEX. S. HARVEY, Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 

INSTITUTION (supported solely by voluntary 
contributions).—The Committee earnestly APPEAL for 
FUNDS to enable them to keep their large fleet of 304 
lifeboats and their crews in efficient working order. Help 
is particularly needed at the present time. Since 1824 the 
Institution has granted rewards for the saving of upwards of 
38,000 lives on the coasts of the United Kingdom. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully 
received by the Secretary, Charles Dibdin, Esq., 14 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., and by all the Banks in the United 
Kingdom. 


FOR EVERY SHILLING SENT A DAY 

IN EPPING FOREST, including rail and substantial 
meal, can be provided for a poor and often sickly EAST 
LONDON CHILD. Ten thousand waiting to go. Every 
gift, great or small, promptly acknowledged as usual by 
Rev. J. W. Atkinson, Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E. 
Parcels of clothing welcome also. Balance-sheet by char- 


tered accountants to every donor. 
A WEEK AT THE SEA.—Help is 
earnestly solicited for the Sick Poor of Plaistow, E. 
(“London over the border.”) Pop. 21,000. During the 
last three months 3278 necessitous poor patients obtained 
advice and medicine at St. Mary’s Dispensary, and 2266, 
too ill to do so, were visited at their own Homes by our 
Medical Missioner, or nursed in our Hospital for Sick 
Children. Many of these are waiting to be sent to St. 
Monica’s Home of Rest for Women, and St. Mary’s 
Holiday Home for Children at Southend-on-Sea. Cheques 
and orders to Rev. T. Given-Wilson, Vicar of Plaistow, 
London, E. 


CANCER WARDS OF THE MIDDLE- 
SEX HOSPITAL. 


25 beds devoted to helpless, incurable cases. 


A Fund of £12 000 is being raised for the purpose of 
erecting a separate building for the accommodation of the 
female cancer patients hitherto located in the Hospital—an 
improvement which is urgently demanded on the ground of 
the health, comfort, and convenience of the patients. 
Towards the cost of the new building the sum of £8000 
has been paid or promised, and an urgent APPEAL is now 
made for the balance of £4000 still required. Patients are 
admitted without letters or any recommendation, save that 
of necessity, and are permitted to remain until “relieved by 
art or released by death.” 


F. CLARE MELHADO, Secretary Superintendent. 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, Paddington, 
W., greatly needs HELP. 


THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Gower Street.— FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Bankers, Coutts & Co., No. 59 Strand. 


N. H. NIXON, Secretary. 


[ CONDON HOSPITAL, Whitechapel, E. 
—FUNDS are urgently NEEDED. Bankers, 
Robarts, Lubbock & Co., Glyn, Mills & Co. 


G. Q. ROBERTS, House-Governor. 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn 

Road. W.C.—Open free to the sick poor without 
letters of recommendation. This Charity is unendowed, 
and urgently NEEDS your HELP. 


CONRAD W. THIES, Secretary. 


S EAMEN'S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 
(Dreadnought), Greenwich.—AID for the Society’s 
Hospitals and Dispensaries urgently NEEDED. 


P. MITCHELLI, Secretary. 


COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. No §$ available 
Capital. N. BROMLEY, Warden. 


CENTRAL LONDON THROAT, NOSE, 
AND EAR HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn Road. 
Open daily to the poor without letter of recommendation. 
FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
RICHARD KERSHAW, Secretary. 


‘THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), 
Fulham Road, S.W. Poor persons admitted on 
their own application. A number of beds are provided 
for the use of patients who may remain for life. CON- 
TRIBUTIONS urgently solicited. Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. W. H. HUGHES, Secretary. 


VV ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, opposite 

Westminster Abbey, instituted 1719, the oldest 
hospital in London dependent upon voluntary contribu- 
tions, is in VERY URGENT NEED of FUNDS. 
Bankers, Messrs. C. Hoare & Co, 37 Fleet Street ; 
Messrs. Barclay, Ransom & Co., 1 Pall Mall East. 


SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


ST. PETER’S HOSPITAL FOR STONE, 


&c., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Iu-Patients treated last year, 445 ; out-patients, including, 
men, women, and children, 4722. Total attendances, 


34-452. 
The COMMITTEE APPEAL for ANNUAL SUB- 

SCRIPTIONS to maintain the hospital in its present 

efficiency. Bankers, Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co. 


IRWIN H. BEATTIE, Secretary. 


KINGS 


City of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Sq., 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 


Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 


The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both 
sexes, and all ages, from children a month old to adults over 95. Over 
461,850 patients have been relieved since the formation of the charity up to 
the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by. 
the Society's Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by 


the Secretary at the Institution. 
JOHN NORBURY, 7reasurer. 


JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


7 September, 1895, 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1869. 


STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 


HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM OR COMPANY. 
Our Only Address is— . 


70 & 71 Palmerston Buildgs., Old Broad St., London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “MONITOR, LONDON.” Bankers: PARR’S BANKING CO. and the ALLIANCE BANK LTD. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN EVERY GLASS OF STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITY 
AT CLOSE MARKET PRICES FREE OF BROKERAGE. 


Open Speculative Accounts 


IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILS, ALSO GOLD MINING SHARES AT CLOSE PRICES; 
LEND MONEY TO ANY AMOUNT ON APPROVED SECURITIES; 
GIVE EVERY ATTENTION TO PERSONAL APPLICATIONS, LETTERS, OR TELEGRAMS; 
SEND TELEGRAMS FREE ON OPENING OR CLOSING STOCK; GUARANTEE CLOSE MARKET PRICES; 
SETTLE PROMPTLY; DELIVER STOCK TO BANKERS IF REQUIRED. 


Cover. 


COVER 1S THE SUM DEPOSITED by the operator to protect his account, and is the full extent of his risk under our system. 


AMERICAN RAILS, AMERICAN RAILS. 


#10 Commanps £1,009 Srock, or 50 SHares. #40O Commanps £4,000 Srock, or 200 Snares. 
20 2,000 ,, 100. 100 10,000 _ ,, 500 


And so on in proportion. There is no further charge or liability whatever. 


South African Mine Shares. 


The most active and profitable market on the Stock Exchange at the present time is the “ Kaffir” market. 
The investing public, both in England and on the Continent, are eagerly absorbing “ Kaffirs,” and every day 
ows that the old distrust of a mining investment has become a relic of the past. 

Investors of all classes and all shades of opinion are buying. Every day the demand increases and the 
arket widens, until South African Gold Shares have become as easily marketable, not only in London, but 
so in Paris, Berlin, and other great European capitals, as the best class of international securities. We have 
irect information from the gold districts every week, and we have special facilities for business in all South 
frican Mine Siares, and can point the way to quick profits in this department. Write us for information, and 
reply you will get sound and honest advice. 


We Think Nothing of Trouble. 


lients can call or write and ask any information on all subjects, and they will get prompt replies based on the best 
formation obtainable, and resulting from our life-long experience of Men and Matters in the Money and Stock Markets. 


References in London and the Provinces. 


HALFORD'S “ ADVISER,”’ fully explaining their system of business 
d containing copies of testimonials from Clients in all parts, forwarded 
application. It should be read by every Speculator. 


HALFORD & CO.’S Offices are in the VERY CENTRE OF THE 
ITY, close to the Stock and Mining Exchanges, and are supplied with 
ELEPHONES, TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS, and all leading 
NGLISH and FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 


HALFORD'S DAILY PRICE LIST of the leading Securities, 
ether with Railway Traffic Returns, Movements of Bullion, Price of 
liver, &c., issued every evening, and forwarded POST FREE to Clients in 
‘own and Country. 


HALFORD'S “INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MONITOR,” a 
complete guide to all investment Securities, showing Highest and Lowest 
prices, the Return Yielded on present investment, Railway Traffics, and a 
great deal of other useful information. Issued gratis to Clients on 1st of 
every month, 

HALFORD'S RECORD OF HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES. 

HALFORD'S ENGLISH TRAFFIC TABLES. 

HALFORD’S AMERICAN TRAFFIC TABLES. 

HALFORD'S TELEGRAPH CODE. 

HALFORD’'S WEEKLY MINING LIST. 

HALFORD'S DAILY MINING LIST, 

HALFORD'S ‘“‘ WHERE IS IT?” BOOK, 


ALL GRATIS TO CLIENTS. 


OUR ONLY ADDRESS IS: 70 & 71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Address for Telegrams, ‘‘MONITOR—London.” 
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HE AFRICAN ESTATE COMPANY, Limitep.— 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. — NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders of 
the African Estate Company, Limited, WILL BE HELD at the Offices of 
the Company in JOHANNESBURG, South African Republic (or such 
other place as may be duly notified in the public at Johannesburg), at 
noon on TUESDAY, October 2, 1895, for the following purposes : 

(t) To accept a certain offer made to the Company by Mons. M. 
Euphrussi and Messrs. Ansell, Mankiewicz & Tallerman (herein- 
after called the Paris Syndicate) for the increase of the capital of the 
‘Company to a sum of not exceeding {£900,000 in the following 
manner : 

(a) That 112,500 Shares of the increased capital be allotted to the 
Paris Syndicate at the price of £2 per Share, payable in cash against 
delivery of Scrip. 

(4) That 112,500 Shares of the increased capital may be applied 
for by such Shareholders of the Company as are on the register at 
date of meeting within one month from date of said meeting fro 
rata to their holdings at the price of £2 sterling per Share, payable 
in cash, on application, the Paris Syndicate having given a guarantee 
to take up all such Shares as are not taken up by Shareholders. 

(c) That the Directors of the Company be authorized to increase 
the capital of the Company by a further £225,000 (thus making a 
total capital of £900,000 as aforesaid), to be apportioned as follows : 

The Paris Syndicate shall have the right and option of taking up 
112,500 of these Shares at £3 within six months from date of meet- 
ing, payable in cash against Scrip. 

The original Shareholders, as at date of meeting, shall have the 
tight and option of taking up 112,500 of these Shares at £3 within 
six months from date of meeting, payable in cash on application. 

(d) That the 112,500 Shares mentioned in paragraph (a) above 
shall be Bearer or Ordinary Shares, at the option of the Paris 
Syndicate. 

(2) To authorize the issue of Bearer Shares by the Company, and to 
determine upon the conditions upon which such issue shall be made. 

This Notice is issued for early information of European Shareholders 
only, as the formal notice of the meeting will appear in the Johannesburg 
newspapers. 

The SHARE REGISTER at the London Office of the Company WILL 
BE CLOSED at noon on FRIDAY, September 6, 1895, so that the list of 
registered European Shareholders may be sent to Johannesburg in time for 
the meeting. 

Dated in London (2 Drapers’ Gardens) this 2nd day of September 1895. 


F. M. WOOLLAN, London Manager. 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON, Code ; UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


9 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


Me: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York Street, 

Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of Kegan Paul, Trench, 
‘Tiiibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that he will RESUME BUSINESS 
as a PUBLISHER on his own account upon OCTOBER 1 NEXT. He will be 
xlad in the meantime to hear from Authors with MSS, ready for publication, and to 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 


“These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists.’ But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply 
‘realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
‘selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
‘be:ray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
‘society of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte.’ 
“The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. ‘They are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
‘subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue.” —7imes. 


Lcnpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION, Now Ready, 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. 
By TASMA, 
Author of ‘‘ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill,” ‘‘ In Her Earliest Youth,” &e, 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Anrrosvs, 


In 3 vois., crown 8vo. 


“A singularly original and powerful story. The strange complications 
are contrived with remarkable ingenuity and recounted in such masterly 
wise as to constitute a perfectly symmetrical narrative, replete with thrillin; 
and unflagging interest. We cannot too cordially recommend this book 
to the novel-reading public." —Daily Telegraph. 


A MONTH OF MADNESS. By Harotp 


VALLINGS, Author of ‘‘A Parson at Bay,"’ ‘‘ The Transgression of 
Terence Clancy,” &c. In r vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANTHONY GRAEME, By Epiri Gray 


WHEELWRIGHT, Author of “The Vengeance of Medea,” &c. Int 
vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burtincron STREET. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTs. SEPTEMBER. PRICE 2s. 6d. 


Episodes of the Month. 
To my Fellow-Disciples at Saratoga Springs. By the Right 
Hon. LEoNARD H. CourtTNEY, M.P. 
A View of Roman Catholicism. By BerNarp IIOLLAND. 
The Philistine’s Coming Triumph. By Mrs. Lynn LINTON. 
The New Council of Defence. By H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER, M.I. 
Contemplation. Ly Miss WAIPOLE. 
My Residence at Bhopal. By Colonel H. Warp, C.I.E. 
French Journalism. By a RESIDENT IN Paris. 
The Election of 1895: 
I. A General View. By CHartes STUART-WORTLEY, Q.C., 
M.P. 
II. Some Lessons from Scotland. By Lady FRANcEs 
BALFOUR. 
Gaps in Agnostic Evolution. By Frank H. IIL. 
Socialistic Propaganda. By Miss H. Denby. 
Old Folks’ Tales. By M. E. Francis. 
The Investor’s Last Hope. By HArrLey WITHERS. 
The Elephant in Politics. By St. Loe SrrRacuey. 


Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Beprorp Streer, W.C. 


The Hew Review. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS.—SEPTEMBER. 
MISS DE MAUPASSANT By C. E. Rarmonp, 
THE DEMORALIZATION OF LIBERALISM . ° . By Jas. ANNAND, 
ROBERT BURTON . . By Rev. T, E. Brown. 


A WORD IN SEASON . By Mrs, Lynn Linton. 
A TROPICAL COLONY. . . By Freperick Boyte. 
NON PAS ORLEANISME MAIS ROYALISME - By “Gatticvs.” 
ENGINEERING IN THE NAVY  ByR.C. 


THE FREE LIBRARY FAILURE 
THE JUG AND THE BOTTLE . 


- By W. Rosperts. 
By H. B. Marriorr WaTson. 
By Henry Cust. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2: Beprorp Street, W.C, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 959. SEPTEMBER 1895. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


THE JAPANESE IMBROGLIO. From a CORRESPONDENT IN THE 
EAsT. 

A MASTER OF DECEIT. By IAN MACLAREN. 

BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 

DEER-STALKING: SEARCH FOR A ‘‘ ROYAL.” By Tom SpEEpyY. 

A FOREIGNER. Chaps. XLVII.-LII. 

THE MYSTERY OF “THE QUEEN'S MARIE.” By A. LANG. 

JOHN PETER MACNAB, Commission AGENT AND PRACTICAL 
GOLFER. 

A SUMMER SCENE. By CHARLEs T. LusTEpD. 

WHY WE WENT TO CHITRAL. By an INDIAN CORRESPONDENT. 

OXFORD THEN AND NOW. 

HARNESSING NIAGARA, By GrorGe ForBEs. 

THE NEW DAY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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9 September, 1895. 


The Saturday Review. | 


HURST: & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
TO SET HER FREE. By G. M. Rostns (Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds), Author of “A False Position,” “The Ides of March,” &c, 
DEB O’MALLY’S. By Mrs. GrorcEe Corsett, Author 
MARJORY’S MISTAKE. By Serceanr, 
Author of “‘ Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” “ Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols. 


TWO NEW AND ORIGINAL JTOVELS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 


TWIXT WILL AND WILL NOT. By Jessie L. Nicno1- 
Second Edition of TOO LATE REPENTED. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “ My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8v0, uniformly bound, bevelled boards. Each 3s. 6d. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. ! 
By M. Betham-Edwards. | 
THE HUSBAND OF ONE WIFE, 
By Mrs. Venn. 
THE AWAKENING OF MARY FEN- 
WICK. 


By Beatrice Whitby. 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By Mabel Hart. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE, 
By M. E, Le Clerc. 
A MARCH IN THE RANKS. 
By Jessie Fothergill. 
NINETTE. 
By the Author of “ Vera,” “ Blue 
Roses,” &c. 
A CROOKED PATH. 
By Mrs. Alexander, 
ONE REASON WHY. 
By Beatrice Whitby 
MAHME NOUSIE. 
By G. Manville Fenn. 
THE IDES OF MARCH. 
By G. M. Robins. 
PART OF THE PROPERTY. 


By Beatrice Whitby. 


CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 
By Adeline Sergeant. 


| JANET. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A RAINBOW AT NIGHT. 
By the Author of ‘Mistress 

Beatrice Cope.” 

IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH, 
By Beatrice Whitby. 

MISS BOUVERIE. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. 

FROM HARVEST TO HAYTIME, 

ris.” 


THE WINNING OF MAY. 
By the Author of “Dr. Edith 
Romney.” 
SIR ANTHONY. 
By Adeline Sergeant. 
An Australian 


ory. 
By the on J. Middleton Mac- 
donald. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 
By Beatrice Whitby. 
ROBERT CARROLL. 


By the Author of “ Mistress 
Beatrice Cope.” 


Lonoon: HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 13 Great MarLaorovcH STreer. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT, dirs. YUNGER- 
FORD, Author of “ The Three Graces,” is now ready, in three vols., 158. 

and at every Library. 
SONS OF BELIAL, the New Novel by WILLIAM WESTALL, 


will be ready on September 19, in 2 vols., tos. net; and at all Libraries. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S New Romance, LILITH, will be 
ready on September 12. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE: ¢he Diary A a 
and- 


Modern Society Woman, choicely printed on blush-rose paper, and 
somely bound, will be ready immediately. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLARENCE, ‘ie New Novel by BRET HARTE, is now ready, 
with 8 Illustrations by A. Jule Goodman, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


GEORGE R. SIMS'S New Book, DAGONET ABROAD, 
will be ready on September 12, Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE KING IN YELLOW, éy ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
will be ready on September 12. Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant ALLEN, 


“A bright, interesting, clever, and healthy story. . .*. Mr. Allen's geniality 
and knowledge of the world suffice to make his stories very enjoyable, and the 
latest of them is not the least so.” — Spectator. 

A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora Russet. 

“It is a bright, clever story, which shows a considerable knowledge of human 
nature. . . . The story is interesting, and written pleasantly.”—Janchester 
Guardian. 

OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION. By Mary Anperson. 

**Miss Mary Anderson’s romance is full of strange and romantic adventures.” — 
Literary World. 

HONOUR OF THIEVES, By C.J. Curciirre Hyne. 

“Told with unflagging verve and convincing verisimilitude. The novel . . . is 
destined to achieve an exceptionally widespread popularity.”—Daily Telegrap: 


RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh Mining Story. By Harry Linpsay. 

** The plot isan extremely fascinating and exciting one.”—Pontypool Free Press. 
IS HE THE MAN? By W. Crark Russet. 

“ For eg excitement it will compare favourably with some of the best work 
of the author of “The Woman in White.” The characters are well drawn, and 
there is a force and a vigour of treatment about them that is rare indeed at the 
present day.” —Libera/. 

THE MACDONALD LASS. By Saran TyTLer. With Allan 
Ramsay’s Portrait of Flora Macdonald. 
“ For beauty of style, skill in characterization, vivid pictures of the period and 
¢ i gomny, the novel before us will rank with any produced this season.”— 
iberal. 
THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By ALLEN Upwarp, Author of 
“The Against Owen.” 
* One of the most audacious books we have ever come across.”—Guardian, 


Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PiccaDiLty, W. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By HALL CAINE. 
The Manxman. 
The Bondman. | 
The Scapegoat. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


ut of Due Season. 


By WOLCOTT BALESTIER. | 


Benefits Forgot. | 


By ROBERT S. HICHENS. 


An Imaginative Man. 


By HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE, 


Sentimental Studies. 


By HENRY JAMES. 


Terminations. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 
The Master. 
Children of the Ghetto. 
The King of Schnorrers. 


By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN. 


The Premier and the Painter. t 


By SARAH GRAND. 
The Heavenly Twins. 
Ideala: A Study from Life. 
Our Manifold Nature. 


By R. L. STEVENSON and L. OSBOURNE. 
The Ebb Tide. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
From The Five Rivers. 
The Potter’s Thumb. 


By F. Basel. ROBINSON. 


imeera. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
The Countess Radna. 
A Victim of Good Luck. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 
The Naulahka. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “‘A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN.” 
Transition. 
A Superfluous Woman. 


By MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


In Haste and at Leisure. 


By “OUIDA.” 
The Tower of Taddeo. 


By MAXWELL GRAY. 


The Last Sentence. 


By W. J. LOCKE. 
At the Gate of Samaria. 


By Z.” 


A Drama in Dutch. 


By MARY L. PENDERED. 
A Pastoral Played Out. 


By FRANK HARRIS. 
Elder Conklin. 


By ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. 
The Story of a Modern Woman. 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
The Recipe for Diamonds.” 


By H. F. WOOD. 


Avenged on Society. 


By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


Appassionata. 


By FRANCES MACNAB. 


Relics: Fragments of a Life. 


By MRS. HUNGERFORD. 
The O’Connors of Ballinahinch. 


By ERNEST DOWSON and ARTHUR MOORE. 
A Comedy of Masks. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
The Justification of Andrew Lebrun. 


Lonp2n; WM. HEINEMANN, 2t BgeprorD Street, W.C, 
And all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 
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‘Messrs. Macmillan & (o.’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDCE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, THE OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY AND COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By M. A. Coox, M.A., and W. E. P, 
in St. Paul's School.” FIRST PART, 


MACMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Being’ an Abridgment of Mac 
mullan's PART, 1s. 6d. SECON 


PART, 2 
MBISSNER’S PHRASE BOOK. Translated W. Aupen, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
CHSAR.—G WAR, With Notes and Vocabul BOOK I. By Rev. 
MA. ts. 6d.— KS IL by Rev. G. 
LL.D. 6d. IV., by C. C. BRYAN, M.A. 1s. co 
and VI. by C Corseck, M.A. 1s. 
CICERO With Notes and Vocabulary, E. S. SuucksurcH, 


— THE CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. Witkins. 2s. 6d. 
OMILO*E Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A. as. 6d. 
BUTROPIUS L, If, With and Vocabulary By W. Wetcu, 
dC G Durrtecp, M.A. 1s. 
HORACE. THE ODES. Edited by T. E. M.A. 5s. 
DES. With Notes ond Vocabulary, by T. E. Pas, M.A. BOOK IL, 
6d. BOOK IIL., rs. 6d. 
—EPODES, Edited by E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 
——EPISTLES. Edited by Professor A. S. Witktns, Litt.D. 5s. 
JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. G. M.A. 5s. 
LIVY.—BOOK V. With Notes and a % 4 M. ae 1s. 6d. 
With pew and Vocab Rev. W. W . Cares, M.A., 
ts. 6d 


OVID. ‘ROIDUM EPISTULZ XIII. Edited by E. S. SHucksurcn, M.A. 
PHADRUS. Complete Text, with Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nat, 


TACITUS.—THE HISTORIES, III.-V. Edited by A. D. M. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—GEORGICS. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I. 
Pace, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK II. By Rev. J. H. Skring, M.A. 
ZENEID. With Notes and Vocabulary. by Rev. A. S. 
M.A. 1s 6d,—Book I., by T. E. Pace, M.A. is. 6d.—BOOK IIL., by 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d.—BOOK X., by S. G. Owen, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK. 
MACMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W, Gunion Rutuer- 


L.D.. Headmaster of Westminster. 
FIRST. GREEK GRAMMAR. W. Gunion Rutuerrorp, M.A., 
. 2s. Together, 3s. 6d. 
BASY ‘EXERCISES "GREEK NACCIDENCE. By H, G. 


SECOND GRERK EXERCISE BO9K By Rev. W. A. Hearn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
CISES oa THE FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. G. H. 


EURIPIDES IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. Edited Litt.D. 7s. 6d. 
ALCESTIS. Edited by Mortimer Lamson Earte. 
— > by M. A. Bavriecp, M.A. 2s. 
—— MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Ne Rev. M. A. Bayrtetp, M.A. 


- and Vocabulary by Revs. J. Bonp and A. S. 


AL 
HERODOTUS. —BOOXK VI. Edited by Prof. J. SrracHan, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. THE STORY OF ACHILLES (containing BOOK XXIIL) 
By the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and WALTER Lear, Litt.D. 5s. 
THUCIDIDES VIL. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

OOKS VII. Edited by the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
XENOPHON. TANABASIS. BOOK I, With Notesand Vocabulary. By E. A, 

ELLS. 15. 

BOOK 1 I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WaLrote, 


M.A 1s. 6d. 
— —— OK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, 


M.A. . 6d. 
~_— — BOOK VII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 
-(ECONOMICUS. Edited by Rev. H. A. Hotven, Litt.D. 5s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
BACON.—ESSAYS. Edited bv F. G. Seuny, M.A. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH. —THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited b Professor MASSON. 1s. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, by Professor Masson. 3s. 6d. 
MILTON. PARADISE LOST. BUCK Ill, Edited, with Introduction and 

Note:. by M. Macmituan, B.A (/n the press. 
SCOTT. —TH: LAY OF THE Last MINSTREL, With Introduction and Notes, 
by G. H. Sruart, M.A,, and E. H. Exvtiorr, B.A. 2s,—CANTOS. IV.-VI. 


1s. 3d. 
~— THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, Edited by Francis TurNER Pat- 
GRAVE ts. 
—- MARMION. By F. T. Patcrave. ts. 
— MARMION, With Introduction, copious Notes, and Map. By Micuagt 
MacmILLAN, B.A. 3:.; sewed, 2s, 6d 


SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes By K. Deicurow. 
HENRY V. : CORIOLANUS. 
RICHARD Il. 1a. 


sewed, 23. 


MIDSUMMER *NiGHT’S DREAM. 


TWELFTH NIG s_ 9d. 
HENRY IV. bing ly and Il, 2s. 6d. | MACB . od. 
each ; sewed, os, ea THE WINTER'S TALE, 2s. 
A PRIMER OF SHAKSPERE. By Prof, Dowpen. 1s. 


FRENCH. 


MERIMEE.—COLOMBA. Edited by G. E. Fasnacurt. as. 

—L’AVARE. ted by L M. M.A. 1s. 

— LES FEMMES SAVANTES. "Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 

SMISAN THROPE Introduction and Notes. By G. Fasnacut. 1s. 
souvi eSTRE. —LE SERF. With Notes and Vocabulary by H. E. Berruon, B.A. 


— LE “CHEVRIER fo LORRAINE. With Notes and Vocabulary by H. E. 


MACMILLAN PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. G. E. Fasnacut. 
AR. ts. tary Exercises to ear, 1s. SECOND 
vEA THIRD YEAR, 2s. 6'.—KEYS, 4s. 6d. each. 

MACHEN. PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READE! » By the Same. FIRST 
AR, 2s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, as. 64. 

MACMILLAN'S By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d.— 

A FRENCH ‘GRAMMAR FOR SCHO OLS. By the Same. Part I. et 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. y 

Prof. ALrrep and Gustave Masson. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 


HAUFF.—DAS WIRTSHAUS IM SPESSART. Fdited byG.F.F 

MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN GOURSE. ‘By G. E. 
61. D YEAR, —KEYS. 4s. 6d. each.” 

MACMILLAN'S. PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. by 


MACMILLAN'S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the Same. Part L., 2s. 6d,— 


A COMPENDIOUS AND DICTIONARY. By Prof, 
HITNEy and A. H. EvGren. 5s AN-ENGLISH. 3s. 6d 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F.C. A. 3s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY — HISTORY. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. Ry E.C K. Gonner. M.A. 

A SHORT GEOG THE BRITISH By’) Joun Ricuarp 
Green, LL D.. and A.S. Green. With Maus. 3s. 6d 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A: Gercre. 1s, 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. BARTHOLOMEW, 1s. 

CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. ByC. B. Crake. 2s 64.; sewed, as. 

CLASS-BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. R. Mit. 3s. 6d, 

GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Sime M.A. Illustrated. 2s 

TARY OF THE saris COLONIES. By Grorce 

son, LL.D d A. SUTHERLAND, M 

A HISTORY. OF ROME To THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM, By E. S. Sxucx- 
BURGH, 

A PRIMER ‘OF THE “HISTORY OF Gaeace. By C. A. Fvrre,M A. 1s, 

A PRIMER OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Bishop Creicuron, D.D. 1 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By A. B. Buckey, 3s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, By Epiru Tuompson. as. 6d. 


DIVINITY. 
A CLASS-B00K oF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


F, Mac 
A FIRST. “GiASS ‘BOOK ‘OF THE ‘CATECHISM, OF THE CHURCH OF 


ND MACLEAR, 
AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF Common PRAYER, 
ev. F_ Procrer and Rev. G. F. Macvear, D.D, 


ST. LUKE S Text, with I:troduction and N By Rev, J. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. G, F. Macear, DD, 
THE Acts OF THE APOSTLES. The Greck Test, with Notes by T. I. Pact, 
—— THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, with Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 26. 64, 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SPs. Ry A Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A, New Edition, Re- 


vised and Enlarged, 1 


THEORY “PRACTICE. By J. Brooxsmirn, M.A. 
FoR ‘BEGINNERS, By J. and E. J. Brooxsmirn. 1s. 6d.— 


A TE XT. ‘BOOK. OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. Including Alternative oe 
with Additional Theorems, and Exercises, Classified and Arranged. 
S. Haut, M A., and F. H Stevens, M. A, Masters of the ae Site 
Clifton College’ BOOKS L-VI. and XI., 48. 6d. ; BOOK L, rs. 
I. and II., 1s. 6d.; BO’ ‘KS L-IIL., 2s. 6d. BOOKS 1. re BOOKS 
Il. and TIL, 2s.; BOOKS III. ‘and .; BOOKS Til 
BOOKS V., V1. and XL. 9s, 6d.; BOOK Xi, 1s. ;—KEY to 1.-VI. and 

: KEY to L.-IV., 6s. 6d.; KEY to VI. and XI, 3s. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS By Topuunter, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. BOOKS 
18s.— J iS. 

FIRST ‘STEP. IN EUCLID. By J. G. Brapsuaw. 1s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Cuarres Smirn, M.A., Master of Sid 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised, 4. 6d.—KEY, tos. 

ALGEBRAIC Fac TORS. By J. Apnor JARMAN. 2s. ; with Answers, 2s, 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES, Progressively Arranged. By Rev. C. A. Jongs 
and C. H. Cueyne, M.A., "late Mathematical Masters at Westminster 
2s. 6d.—KEY. By the Rev. W. Faves, M.A. 73. 64. 


By H. S. HALL, Rois and S. R. KNIGHT, B.A., M.B. 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. ; with Answers, as. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY ALGESRA FOR SCHOOLS. 38. 6d. ; with Answers, 4s. 6d.} 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES “AND EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accom 
ny “‘ Elementary Algebra.” Revised. 2s. 
HIGHER ALGEBRA. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d — KEY, tos, 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s. 6d.-KEY, 8s. 6d. 
By the Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A. 
TRIGOMOMETRY FOR SE SECINWERS, as far as the Solution of Trjangles. Third 
dition. 2s 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOWETRY. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d.—K EY, 8s. 6d. 
HIGHER at agai Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. Both Parts complete in t 


MECHANICS “FOR Part I. Mecuanics or 2s. 6d. 

EMENTARY STATICS Third Edition. 3s. 6d.—K EY, 8s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY DYN AMICS. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. KEY, 8s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS AND STATICS. 6s. 6d. 


OF PARTICLES AND SOLIDS. By W. M. 
PBACTICAL PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. By A. Eart, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE GRAMMAR OF WOOD-WORK. By Wa rer E. Head 
Instructor in Wood-Work at the Whitechapel Craft School. 2s. 
aera OF HANDICRAFT AND DESIGN. By W. A. $71 (BENSON, M.A. 


DRAWING, Au pane: A CLASS TEXT-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. By 
TAYLOR. 2s. 
LEAD WORK - OLD AND ORNAMENTAL, AND FOR THE MOST PART 
L SH. 4s. 6d. net, 
A PRIMER OF HYGIE S. Reyvnoips. M.D. 1s, 
A OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By E. A. Barnett and H. C. 


DRESSMAKING: A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Bv Mrs. Henry Grenrete. 1s. 
NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, AND CUTTING OUT. WITH METHODS OF 
TEACHING. By E. tA Third Edition. 6s. 
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